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OUT AT THE CASEMENT. 


BY MISS ANNIE LOCKHART. 


A face at the casement peering out: 
Two bright brown eyes gazing wistfully down: 
Two beautiful brows just arched with delight, 
As he rides with his soldiers through the town. 


* * * * 


A face eager and older looking forth— 

A wee sweet darling head, nestling mild: 
‘‘The war is ended; his work is done; 

He lives, he lives, for his wife and child! 


‘Ride quickly, O steed! that bears my love, 
— speed him along his happy flight— 

He has fought for his country’s common weal— 
Ah! give him rest in my arms to-night.” 


O praying soul! thy desire is heard; 

The rest is given, the haven is reached ; 
Not in thy arms is that haven found, 

On the shore eternal his bark is beached. 


O sad, sad face! from no casement gaze— 

‘¢ Shut it close; let me see no more 

Where once my warrior proudly rode, 
Let me forget what has gone before. 


‘Why was he taken? my hero—mine; 
Could not my love have power to save 

The life that was all the world to me 
From out the jaws of the cruel grave?”’ 


All sudden a shaft of radiant light, 
A glory of brightness lit the gloom, 

A sense of his presence her being filled ; 
‘*He is not shut in that dreary tomb!”’ 


E’en as of old from the casement out 

Her fair young face beamed down on him, 
So now from the portals of heaven high 

He gazed upon her with no vision dim. 


‘*T wait for you on these shores supernal, 
This is no fancied vision wild, 

I see you—I love you—I'll welcome you— 
I live for my darling wife and child.”’ 


HOW:.TO LOSE A LOVER. 


It was a chill tempestuous evening in autumn. The 
wind rose in fitful gusts, now uttering a long, low wail, like 
the voice of human suffering, and again swelling into the 
loud, fierce tone of threatened wrath, while the dead leaves, 
whirled from the dry branches by the force of the tempest, 


ings, and costly furniture, bore witness to the presence of 


| figure, while her attitude, as she bent over the harp, was one 


swept by with the rushing sound of some winged creature, 
and the sudden bursts.of rain dashed with the force of hail- 
stones against the unsheltered casement. It was a night 
when the poor man’s cold hearthstone and scantily-spread 
board look doubly desolate—a night when the child of for- 
tune gathers around him all the comforts and luxuries of 
life; feeling their value increased ten-fold by the force of 
contrast. 

In a handsome apartment, whose rich carpet, silken hang- 


wealth—while the gilt harp, the open piano, the well-bound 
books, and the objects of vertu scattered around spoke no 
less of taste and elegance—sat two persons who seemed pecu- 
liarly well-fitted to dwell amid such scenes. 

The lady was young and very beautiful. Her simple but 
carefully arranged dress displayed the contour of a superb 


of exquisite grace. In seeming idleness of mood, she lightly 
touched the strings, and murmured rather than sang the 
touching words of an old ballad. Her eyes, downcast and 
shrouded from view by her heavy black lashes, were never 
once raised to the face of her companion, although the rich 
color which gradually deepened in her cheek might have 
betrayed her consciousness of his ardent gaze. 

It was a subject for a painter—that stately room, with its 
picturesque adornments, visible by the soft moonlight ofa 
shaded lamp, while the beautiful creature who occupied the 
foreground of the picture was not more worthy of the artist’s 
ee than was the thoughtful, noble-looking man, who, 

alf-reclining on a sofa, watched her every movement with a 
loving eye. 

Indeed, charming as was the lady, there was far more for 
both painter and poet to study in the face and mind of her 
companion. Charles Lilbourne had been all his life a dream- 
er rather than a student. A large fortune, which he inher- 
ited at an early age had enabled him to shun the sordid 
paths of worldly business, and the gratification of his intel- 
lectual tastes had occupied his early manhood. Gifted with 
fine talents, he also possessed those strong passions which 
are ever the attendants on mental vigor; but his noble eleva- 
tion of soul guarded him from the errors that often await an 
excitable and impulsive youth. His intellect seemed to 
purify the atmosphere of his moral nature. He had been a | 
traveler in all lands, and had dwelt amid all nations. He 
had ripened his fancies and feelings beneath the sunshine of 
all climes; and now, unsatisfied and lonely, he had returned 
to breathe once more his native air, in the vain hope of re- 
newing the simple tastes and habits of his boyhood. a 
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and teased him for bonbons. 


May 15, 


When Charles Lilbourne went abroad, his cousin Julia was 
a child, a pretty, pettish little creature, who sat on his knee 
After ten years of absence, he 
returned, to find his plaything transformed into the elegant 
and admired woman. True to his susceptible nature, whilst 
he fancied that he was only watching the phases of a new 
character, he became a lover and a worshipper; yet his idola- 
try, unlike the homage of a common mind, rendered him 
doubly sensitive to any defect in the object of his devotion. 
Julia Grey possessed no extraordinary mental or moral gifts. 
With some talent, but much more tact, she adapted herself 
to the tastes of others. with a degree of skill scarcely compati- 
ble with perfect truthfulness. She was a cheerful, intelli- 
gent, agreeable girl, without any fixed purpose in life, except 
tomarry when she should become satiated with the pleas- 
ures of society; without any fixed principles of action, except 
of pleasing and the fear of offending conventional rules. 
Such was Julia Grey; such are most women when their 
scholastic education is completed, and they are sent into 
society to be molded or remodeled by circumstances. 

On the evening already alluded to, Charles Lilbourne was 
in one of his most dreamy moods. I carful of disturbing the 
current of vague, sweet fancies, he spoke not, stirred not; 
and eyen the entrance of a servant with some message, 
which caused Julia to break the chain of a gentle melody, 
scarcely areused hin. 

‘How beautiful she is!” sighed he, as the door closed 
behind the fair girl; “how beautiful and how good! Can it be 
that the happiness of-winning such a heart is reserved for 
me?” 

Just at this moment, his car caught the low, pleading tone 
of sume one speaking in the hall. 

“Indeed, Miss Grey,” said the person, ‘it was impossible 
to finish the dress this evening; I have been obliged to make 
up mourning for a lady who has just lost her only child, and 
L knew you would not mind the disappointment of a few 
hours.” 

“But 1 do mind it,” was the sharp reply of Julia Grey. 
“It seems to me that somebody is sure to die when I want any 
work done. lam sure there is no necessity for any great 
haste in making up mourning; people don’t want to go out 
at-such times, and they need net be so particular about the 
color of their dresses.” 

“I can have your dress completed by Wednesday,” said 
the first speaker. 

“That will not answer; [ must have it to-morrow evening; 
I want it in time fora party at Mrs. Lawton’s.” 

“T shall seareely be able to get it done without working all 
night, but I will do my best.” 

‘Well, let me have it at any rate, by eight o’clock to-mor- 
row evening, and be sure not to disappoint me. I will send 
you the lace trimming in the morning; the weather is so 
dark and stormy, Lam afraid to trust you with it to-night, 
for you might lose or be robbed of it on your way home. 
Why didn’t you come before dark?” 

Mother was not well, and I could not leave her sooner.” 

“Qh, I remember she is blind and gives you a great deal 
of trouble. I will send the lace in the morning, and you 
know how [ want it laid on the skirt and sleeves.” 

Lilbourne heard the hall-door close; and the next moment, 
with a smile of gentle benignity, Julia re-entered the room. 

T am completely chilled!” she exclaimed, as she drew her 
chair to the fire. 

Charles had risen from his indolent position, and now, 
with knit brow and folded arnix, stood leaning against the 
chimney-piece. 

“With whom were you talking?” he coldly asked, while 
the glance of his dark eyes betrayed his interest in the answer. 


- 


Piqued at his unwonted indifference, Julia sought to arouse 
his jealousy, and, accordingly, she assumed all her bril- 
liancy, and never forgot that her chief object was to increase 
the power of her spells over her cousin. She had studied 
his peculiarities; she had adopted his tone of thought; and 
already her work was half done, when onc little trait, 
so habitual as entirely to escape her own attention—one evi- 
dence of selfishness and unwomanly disregard to the comfort 
of another, spoiled her plans, and marred her happi- 
ness. 

“Tt was a poor dressmaker whom I employ out of charity,” 
said Julia, with a meek air of conscious rectitude. ‘She is 
poor, and supports her blind mother, and I therefore patron- 
ize her instead of employing a more fashionable modiste.” 


“I dare say a are quite satisfied with her skill, or else 
your taste would overcome your charity?” 

“IL believe you are right, cousin Charles, was the appar- 
ently frank reply; “but Clara certainly has an innate idea of 
the ‘fitness of things.’ ”’ 

“Is the poor girl pretty?” 

“(Quite so; with soft, dove-like cyes and beautiful brown 
hair; but she is pale and thin, and lacks the roundness of 
healthful symmetry.” 

‘Where does she live?”’ 

“Somewhere in Blank street. just behind your hotel, [ 
believe.” 

“Have you ever visited her in the course of your patron- 
age?” 

“Certainly not; [always send for her to come to me; I 
would not fur the ‘world enter one of those close and crowded 
places where poor people huddle together; [ am sure I should 
catch some frightful fever.” 

Charles Lilbourne was sileut; and as Julia drew her harp 
again toward her, he fell into another fit of musing. But 
now his thoughts were apparently less agreeable, for the 
expression of languid enjoyment in his countenance had 
given place to a stern coldness, which Julia could neither 
comprehend nor dissipate. 

That night he returned, sad and dissatisfied, to his hotel. 
Captivated by Julia’s beauty, he had, as usual, believed her 
gifted with all womanly feelings and sympathies; and now, 
like all seekers after perfection, the discovery of a single flaw 
in the diamond made him regard it as utterly false and 
worthless; Indeed, Julia could scarecly have done anything 
which — so suddenly have disenchanted him. He had 
witnessed her selfish gratification of her own whims even at 
the expense of another’s comfurt—he had listened to a false- 
hood from her. lips, for he well knew that the party for 
which she required the dress would not take place till the 
day after which she had named, and that therefore the 
requisition which would deprive the poor seamstress of her 
nightly rest was as unnecessary us it was crucl—he had seen 
her shrinking from a moment’s exposure to that inclemency 
from which she had not sought to sereen a woman as deli- 
cate as herself—he had heard her express fears for the safety 
ofa paltry lace trimming, while she serupled not to suffer 
the unprotected and timid girl to return alone through the 
darkness and tempest to her distant home: in fine, he had 
discovered a want of womanly tenderness in the character of 
his lovely cousin; and when a man has learned the falschood 
of a single attribute with which his fancy has invested the 
lady of his love, it is wonderful how acute he becomes in his 
scrutiny of all her gifts. | 


As he entered his well-furnished bed-chamber, at the 
hotel, he approached the window, intending to close the cur- 
tains previous to retiring for the night, when his eye fell 
upon a solitary taper twinkling in an apartment of a neigh- 
boring abode. The houses in the street behind the hotel 
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faced his window, as his bed-room was in the back. It was | smile, as if she had worn the mask of fashion so long that 


in one of these domiciles, the attic casement of which was | 
Charles Lilbourne was grave and thoughtful as usual, but 


‘scarcely thirty feet from him, that he now saw the light. 
So common and trivial a circumstance, at any other time, 
would scareely have claimed a thought; but, in his present 
state of mind, it was calculated to interest him deeply. 


He remembered his cousin’s allusion to the dressmaker’s 
abode; and he felt an innate conviction that the lonely taper 
was lighting her to her weary task. His curiosity was fully 
awakened. He saw a shadow upon the muslin curtain 
which shrouded the window; and as a change in her position 
brought the occupant of the room directly before the case- 
ment, the fignre of a woman bending low over a piece of 
needlework was clearly deiined. As he gazed, a feeling of 
benevolent indignation took possession of his mind. A de- 
gree of interest, so strong that he might have attributed it 
to the secret influence of some mysterious magnetism, if he 
had not been fully aware of the wonderfully attractive power 
of sympathy, chained him to the spot. 

With his eyes fixed on that solitary taper, and the shadow 
of that weary watcher, he dreamt away the hours, weaving a 
mingled web of sorrow and romance, until the gray dawn of 
morning flecked the dark vault of heaven. Then, and not 
till then, was the taper extinguished, and a pale, wan face 
approached the casement. Lilbourne gazed unseen upon 
the fragile-looking creature; who, throwing aside the curtain, 
raised the window, and leaned forth, as if to catch one breath 
of fresh, unpolluted air. He saw much beauty in the pallid 
countenance; but he also read the lines of habitual suffering; 
he observed the traces of exhaustion, and he felt disposed to 
curse the selfish vanity of those who win the flattery of fools 
at the price of a sister’s health and life. 

It was late in the afternoon when Lilbourne entéred the 
drawing-room where his beautiful cousin awaited him. His 
manner was abstracted and cold; and Julia, vexed by his 
pertinacious resistance to her wiles, became exacting and 
petulant. It was evident to both that something had weak- 
ened the spell—that some ingredient had been mixed in the 
Circean cup which had been so carefully mingled by beauty’s 
hand. Lilbourne was disappvinted, and, of course, unrea- 
sonable. A man of more frankness would have disclosed his 
feelings, and sought to awaken a better spirit in the woman 
he loved; but Charles only felt that he had been deceived, 
and he scorned the idea of teaching her that which ought to 
be the habitual rule of her conduct. 

His mood was but little changed when, on the following 
night, he accompanied Julia to the party for which the new 
dress had been prepared. Never had she looked more beau- 
tiful—never had her superb figure been more finely displayed, 
never had her attire been more tasteful and elegant. But 
Lilbourne looked on the rich garb only to remember the soli- 
tary watcher; and the single taper which had burnt through 
that long night; in order to complete these trappings of vanity; 
he gazed on the fair face only to recall the attenuated 
features of the less fortunate woman who was at once the 
priestess and the victim at the shrine of Fashion. 

That evening and that dress completed his disenchant- 
ment. 


Some two years afterward, the cousins were again seated 
in the apartment where we first found them. The same 
rick decorations were around them; the piano was open, as if 
the lady had just turned from it; but the harp stood silent 
in its nook, and something seemed to tell of change in the 
hearts and minds of both. There was a mournfulness in 
Julia’s eye, as she glanced round the room, and the change- 
ful color on her cheek told of some suppressed emotion; but 
her brow was calm, and her beautiful lip displayed a placid 


~Charles, but you scorned to do so. 


her features had become molded into its false expression. 


there was a fire in his eye, and and a nervous movement of 
his heavy brows, as if some hidden feeling was at work 
within him. 

“To-morrow, Julia, to-morrow,” said Lilbourne, “you will 
be another creature—to-morrow you will assume the duties 
and responsibilities of a wife—you will take upon yourself 
the keeping of another’s happiness. Are you not startled 
when you reflect upon the magnitude of your life-long task?”’ 

“Tt is too late to reflect now,” replied Julia, while a laugh 
of forced gayety echoed strangely from her lips. “I dare 
say I shall be very happy; I have outlived the age of 
romance, and, as I expect little sympathy, I shall meet with 
few disappointments. Mr. Dale is rich, complaisant, and 
kind; he loves to spend his vast fortune, and he will be as 
proud of his wife as of his blood-horses.”’ 

“For heaven’s sake, Julia, how can you talk in so frivol- 
ous a strain?” 

“T tell you, Charles, I have survived my» own affection. 
The time bad been when I could have given up wealth and 
fashion, and all the homage of society, for’ the love of one 
true heart—but the hour is gone by. I fespect Mr. Dale’s 
virtues, I am willing to tolerate his eccentricities and defects, 
and I have a most decided preference for his large estate. I 
expect nothing beyond what his fortune and good temper 
insure to me, and [ have very philosophically adopted my 
ideas of happiness to my capacity for obtaining it. ¢ Now, 
say no more on the subject, Charles; you know not, you can- 
not know, how painful are the feelings you awaken. I have 
chosen my path, and mean to pursue it fearlessly.” 

“You are a strange creature; I wish I could understand 
you.” 

‘You might once have fathomed the depths of my nature, 
The weeds thrown up to 
the surface deterred you from seeking the pearls that might 
have been found beneath; and now they will never be brought 
to light. Leave me to be happy in my own way, and heaven 
grant that you may find greater happiness in yours.” 

“Julia, do you know that [ also am engaged to be mar- 
ried?” 

“To whom?” was the earnest, almost passionate question; 
for no woman ever listens coldly to such tidings respecting 
one whom she has loved. 

‘Do you remember the dress you wore at Mrs. Lawton’s 
party?” 

“Perfectly well; more especially, too, that it enabled me to 
attract the admiration of the somewhat fastidious Mr. Dale.” | 

‘Indeed! Well, that confirms my belief in the doctrine 
of compensations, for as that dress won you a husband, it 
certainly lost you a lover. When I heard you coldly con- 
demn your sister-woman to unbroken labor and privation, in 
order that you might obtain the trappings of vanity, I 
felt that you were not all my fancy had painted—not all that 
I desired in woman. I watched from my window the pro- 

of that solitary task; I saw the gray dawn of morning 

reak upon the sleepless eyes of that pale girl, who toiled 
for a blind and helpless mother; and when I saw you robed 
as the idol of fashion, my thoughts went back to her who 
was the victim as well as the priestess of your vanity, and 
the spell of your beauty became powerless. I sought out 
the aid of a friend, an aged and benevolent lady, who might 
be my agent in rescuing your dependent from the thraldom of 
necessity. For the girl’s sake, no less than for my own, I avoid- 
ed all personal interference; and when I found that her father’s 
bankruptcy and sudden death had thus reduced the family 
to poverty, I feigned to have discovered that I had been long ‘a 
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indebted to the deceased parent; I immediately transferred 
to them the sum of one thousand pounds, and fancied that I 
had managed most adroitly to secure them, at least, from want. 
But what was my surprise, when I learnt that the noble girl, 
immediately upon receiving the money, had handed it over 
to her father’s creditors, believing it to be their just due. 
This awakened’a new and more elevated interest in my heart; 
and, in company with my old lady-friend, I visited her hum- 


' ble abode. I shall never forget the picture of that small 


room, so poor and yet so cleanly; the bed where lay the 
sightless mother, od the little table covered with the rich 
silks, which were to minisier to the wants of the poor by 
pampering the pride of the rich. I saw the pale work- 
woman—lI watched the hectic flush on her thincheek! Will 
you forgive me, Julia, if I add that, as I compared the pa- 
tient sufferer with the brilliant belle, I accused you of the 
selfishness and cruelty which had reduced her to the brink 
of the grave? You were only one of the many who bad thus 
tasked her strength, but you should have known better.” 

“T see it all, Charles; but you should have remembered that 
we sometimes sin through ignorance rather than willfulness. 
Gio on.” 

“T found refinement, good sense, delicacy of perception, 


~ and high-mindedness beneath the garb of poverty. By the 


aid of the old lady, Clara Wilmot was placed in a situation 


-which secured her from such hard tasks; and, as the govern- 


ess of my friend’s grandchildren, she assumed a position bet- 
ter suited to her talents and virtues. I assure you, cousin, 
she understands the ‘fitness of things’ no less in intellectual 
than in personal graces.’’ 

“And so you are going to marry her. Who could have 
supposed that, after all your fastidious notions about women, 
you would find perfection in the character of a poor work- 

irl?” 

“T have not found perfection, Julia; but I have learned to 
be satisfied with less. Clara has none of the brilliant beauty 
which once captivated my fancy; but her soft, sweet eyes are 
full of womanly tenderness, and her brow wears the serenity 
of high thoughts. She understands the waywardness of my 
susceptible nature; she knows how to modulate the harmony, 
as well as to soften down the discords which such a peculiar 
temperament as mine awakens. She does not in the least 
resemble my beau-ideal of a wife; but she is something bet- 
ter, for she is a tender, truthful, devoted woman.” 

‘You have my best wishes for your happiness,” said Julia, 
while a gush of irrepressible tears burst from her eyes. 
“Since to you good has come out of evil; and my faults have 
led to your happiness, think of me, Charles, with kindness— 
ax one who carries beneath the trappings of wealth a lonely 
but not an unsympathizing heart.” 

‘What can she mean’”’ thought Charles, as he left the 
room; “can it be that she once loved me?” 

“Good heavens!’ exclaimed Julia, as in bitterness of spirit 
she entered her own chamber, where the morrow’s array of 
bridal splendor met her view; “how little do we know of the 
undercurrent of life, which, while we seem gayly floating in 
one direction, slowly bears onward to an opposite course! 
Who could have believed that a careless word, an act of 
mere thoughtlessness, could have deprived me of life-long 
happiness?” 


<q 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 


About ninety years ago the events of this story com- 
menced. It was in Vermont, within the limits of the town- 
ship of Rockingham or Springfield, it is impossible to say 
which, that the log cabin, which was the home of the hero- 
ine, stood surrounded by a forest. 


“T have finished my spinning, Robert, and I shall carry 
the yarn home. <= think I shall spend the day with Mrs. 
Green, and I wish you would come and meet me and bring 
the baby home,” said the young wife, taking the linen in her 
apron and the baby in her arms. 

“Very well,” replied the husband, giving his crowing 
child a kiss, as he started off, with his hoe on his shoulder, 
to the wheat field. His land had been burned over and 


sown with wheat; but the huge stumps of the old trees and 


the thick underground roots prevented the use of the plow. 

All day he worked busily in the fresh soil, eating his 
lunch at noon from the little basket, until the lengthened 
shadows of the forest around his clearing betokened sunset. 
Then he started off to meet his wife. A mile or two in the 
forest his neighbor Green had made his clearing. He went 
on without meeting his wife and baby, until he got to his 
neighbor’s door. 

‘‘Why,” said Mrs. Green, in answer to his inquiries, 
“did’nt you meet her? She hasn’t been gone long—only a 
few minutes.” 

“Can she possibly have missed the marked trees?”’ asked 
Robert Harris, aghast. | 

The two men went together through the forest, which 
every moment grew darker and drearier. They called Mrs. 
Harris’s name aloud at intervals, but there came no answer. 
They kept saying to each other, ‘“‘We may find her at home;”’ 
but they were heavy at heart. | 

The io house was reached; but the mother and babe were 
not there. The cow lowed to be milked, and the pigs who 
ran in the woods all day and came home at night, clamored 
for their usual feeding; but the men took no notice of them. 
Back again through the woods, with a lantern, calling and 
hallooing. Then they went to the next clearing and the 
next. 

“A woman lost!” 

What telegram in the exciting days of battle ever fell 
more thrillingly on human ears than those words, going from 
mouth to mouth among the homesteads of the new country? 
With iron muscles and determined wills the warm-hearted 
settlers set out. 

‘‘We will scour the woods; we will find her, never fear!’ 
According to a custom they had at such times, they blew 
horns, made fires, and shouted till they were hoarse. No 
tidings of the lost ones on that night. All the next day 
they searched, and day after day as long as possible. Fires 
were left smouldering among the trees; men who knew the 
woods kept resolutely to the search; but the budding April 
had its own secrets. 

When Mrs. Harris started, with her babe in her arms, 
from Mrs. Green’s, expecting momentarily to meet her hus- 
band, she went on carelessly, her attention being directed in 
part to the child, when suddenly looking up, she discovered 
no white scar of an ax on any tree in sight. But she 
thought she had only stepped out of the track and might in 
a moment regain it. A vain fancy. She went on, but noth- 
ing familiar met her eyes. 

The night came on. The song birds went to rest, and the 
owls commenced their doleful hooting., She was alone with 
her infant in a great sea of forest, where never woodman’s ax 
had echoed. She was lost. She sat down faint and tired, 
and, womanlike, began to cry. Hark! That was a human 
shout! She arose and turned her course breathlessly to- 
wards it. And now, she thought, she heard it again, farther 
off. Many hours of the night were spent in running with 
hysterical sobs and palpitating heart towards the voices of 
her friends, so near that she could hear them, but go far 
away that no effect of her frenzied strength could enable her 
to reach their protecting presence. 
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Towards morning she slept, leaning against a tree, with 
the baby on her bosom. She started nervously in her 
dreams, and at first bird-song awoke to full consciousness. 
She would not willingly give up and die. Her friends 
would find them. She saw near & some of last year’s ber- 
ries, and tough leaves of wintergreen, and a few acorns. A 
poor breakfast, but she ate whatever she could find, for the 
sake of her child more than her own. ba 

This day also she ran wildly through the tangle of dead 
brakes and briars, growing from the decay of centuries over 
the gullies and jagged rocks, past rude branches that caught 
and rent her dress till she came to the dying embers of a 
fire. Here she Jingered long. Her friends had been here; 
perhaps Robert had kindled this fire with his own hands, 
and for her. Hark again! the search has commenced this 
morning. Kchoing through the woods comes the prolonged 
shriek of the horn. She called with all the desperation of 
one drowning—she rushes forward—but the ground is 
rough, and, alas! how heavy the baby grows. She is giddy 
from the loss of sleep and want of food. 

The baby moans and will not be comforted. In this way 
she spends the day and another dreadful night. She finds 
another fire; she stays by it and keeps it burning through 
the night, for she is afraid of wolves. Another morning, 
and she is almost hopeless. Oh, will not heaven pity her? 
The little one grows weaker; he cannot now, hold up his 
head. 

Another terrible night! baby moans piteously; he falls in- 
to convulsions; the next day he dies. All day she carries 
the lifeless body in her arms, and all night beneath the un- 
pitying stars she holds it to her bosom. 

he carried the little burden day after day, till the purple 
hue of decay was settling rapidly over it; and she felt, with 
a pang at her heart, that she must bury it. Thenshe looked 
about for a spot where she might dig the tiny grave so deep 
that the wild cat and wolf would not scent it out. Weak as 
she was, this was no easy task; but in her wandering she 
came upon a giant tree torn up by a hurricane. In the soft 
earth where the roots had lain, she scooped out the baby’s 
resting place; and, making it soft with moss, she covered the 
cold little form for ever from her sight. Then she sat down 
7 the grave in a stupor of grief. Hour after hour passed. 
ow to commence the dreadful pilgrimage? Then she noted 
everything about the spot. There was a rock, there stood an 
immense hemlock. Yes, she would know the place. She 
could find it easily with Robert. | 

Then began again the struggles through the wilder- 

ness. Day after day, week after week, she passed on. Her 


» shoes were torn to fragments, and fell from her feet. Her 


garments were torn to tatters. But the days grew warmer, 
and the fever that was burning in her veins made the soft 
showers that fell upon her welcome. First she ate the buds 
of trees and the bark of the birch. Presently she began to 
find the young checkerberry leaves; and now and then she 
found a partridge’s nest, and greedily sucked the eggs. After 
atime there were red pad and black thimbleber- 
ries in the woods; and then she knew it was July. 


The trees had now put on afresh their beautiful garments. 
she saw nothing but trees in intermediate succession. It 
seemed years—yes, ages ago that she swept the hearth with 
a birch broom, and sung the baby to sleep in Robert’s cabin. 
Her mind grew bewildered; still she went on, on, on. When 
she came to a large stream, she went up towards its source 
until she could wade across it. So she said; and she affirmed 
that she never crossed a stream wider than a brook. She 
paid no attention to sun or moon as a guide, or indication of 
the points of the compass; but she must have taken a north- 


westerly direction, there was Black River, Mill River, Wa- 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 


terqueechy, and White Wait’s Well flowing into the Con- 
necticut River from the Vermont side; but she constantly 
asserted that she saw none of them. 

Through July and August there were berries of-various | 
kinds; and by these, ske sustained what little life was left. 
And now the maple began to take on its gorgeous crimson, 
and the silver birches to wear their pale gold of September; 
the birds were leaving the forest. Occasionally she had 
glimpses of a black bear, human voices had ceased to call 
her name. 

Was she alone on the earth, and was the earth one vast 
wilderness without outlet, without a clearing or a settlement? 
Tramping, tramping, with her feet bleeding and cracked at 
first; and afterwards completely hardened; nearly naked; 
knowing nothing of time or place, she was fas; becoming idi- 
otic. When she was hungry, she sought for food, but the 
rreat idea lingered in her mind was that of pressing on. 
Since the luxuriance of summer had filled the forest with 
ferns and new growth of briar and underbrush, there was 
more trouble in passing through. But she had become 
quite accustomed to the rough work; and the frenzy at last 
became a steady, constant habit, almost the labor of life to | 
her. | 

One day in October, the inhabitants of the village of 
Charleston, in New Hampshire, were startled into the wild- | 
est excitement by seeing a nearly naked emaciated woman, 
with her hair streaming upon her shoulders, walked with be-_ 
wildered gaze along their streets. She told them she was 
lost. 

‘Robert Harris’s wife, who disappeared from the opposite 
side of the river in April!” exclaimed the villagers. “How 
had she crossed the Connecticut? Where had she been all 
the time?” 

But she told them she had never crossed the Connecticut, . 
and that she had been lost in the woods allthistime. There 
was no lack of hospitality: the wanderer was immediately 
clad, fed, and cared for to the utmost. Volunteers went at | 
once and brought her husband; for the story of his bereave- 
ment was well known on the Charleston side of the river. 


We can only imagine the meeting, and the tears that 
were shed at the thought of the little forsaken grave by the 
up-rooted tree. Thesjoy-bells were rung in the village; and 
the poor woman, a living skeleton, was nursed and petted— 
every woman vieing with her neighbor to lavish every good 
thing upon her—until her weakened mind recovered its tone 
again. 

ye she constantly asserted that she had never crossed the | 
river, it is supposed she wandered into Canada, and going 
round the Connecticut at its source, or eee where it was 
a brooklet, passed down on the New Hampshire side until 
she reached a district just opposite that from which she 
started. 

When she began to grow strong again, her mind recurred 
constantly to the grave in the wilderness. She deseribed to 
her husband its surroundings; and he went and searched for 
it, but without success. As soon as she was able, she went 
out with her husband and other friends, to search; but the 
baby’s grave was never found. 

It was thought very strange that she, in all her wander- 
ings, never met a roving Indian; but so itwas. The Indian 
tribes had perhaps nearly disappeared from New England 
since the French and Indian war; but however that may be, 
the first human being she saw, after the burial of her infant, 
was in Charleston. 

This singular legend has descended to the writer from a 
descendant of hers who was the third child born in the town 
of Rockingham, Vermont, and the story is an undoubted 


fact. wal 


| 
| 
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OUR WOMEN’S PLATFORM. 


CHAPTER II. 
WOMEN AND POLITICS. 
As far as our individual opinion respecting the actual 


_ participation of women in scenes of political strife is con- 


cerned, we believe that practically they can never be brought 
to delight in it. In the essential quality of their mental 
and physical organization, women are non-combatants and 
non-assertive ; while man is combative and glories in the 
excitement of political contest. Women prefer to attain 
their ends another way. They have tools of a sharper edge 
The greatest opponents to 
the exercise of political duties by women will always be 
women themselves. Individual women would, doubtless, 
glory in it, but you could not force it upon the mass of the 
sex. They would sooner be wronged and keep so than fight 
in the political arena for their rights; and on this very 
account they have been politically wronged for ages and 
have kept so; while they have convulsed courts—gnd by 
connection kingdoms—over a silk dress or a love-token. 
The only reason why women have not been politicians in the 
past is because they have not wanted to be such; for there is 
no instinct of their true nature but they have made men feel 
and succumb to long ago. Had women possessed half as 
much of an instinct for politics as they have for love, and 
been deprived of it for six thousand years, they would have 
shattered the constitution of society and introduced chaos a 
thousand times over. 

So far as equality of the sexes is concerned, we hold that 
idles bene equal, the womanly brain is in no way 
inferior to man’s in the extent and variety of its capabilities ; 
but its activities and powers run altogether in another direc- 


tion. There can, therefore, be no fear entertained of the | 


mass of women, enfranchised or not, stooping to mingle in 
political affray. They have too keen a sense of their greater 


influence in another direction to throw themselves away on 


so unprofitable a business; but this in no way touches the 
question of their right to be recognized as of equal political 
value before the law. As far as our own community is 
concerned, in ecclesiastieal matters—and with us they in- 
clude politics and everything else—the perfect equality of 
women to vote for officers is practically allowed. Should 
God in his providence, for great and special ends, extend to 
women similar rights all over the Union, we are satisfied 
that the true instincts of the sex will be sufficient guarantee 
that women will never unduly leave their own sphere for 
that of man’s. Water cannot run up hill, and women can 
no more resist their native propensity for more congenial 
pursuits than the Earth can resist the gravitating influence 
of old Father Sol and take a run off to Jupiter. The ques- 


tion stands pretty much like this: men, and women too, 


want a recognition of their right to do a thing whether they 
intend ever to do that thing or not. Men do not want to 
be, and never will maké, good nurses ; buf they would indig- 
nantly oppose any law forbidding them to practice in that or 
any other delicate calling if they wanted to doso. Forbid 
to any human being any particular course and it immedi- 
ately wants to peruse it. This is natural to the human 


spirit, and an outgrowth of the unsubduable deity embosomed 
in every soul. As to the true sphere of women, speaking in 
the abstract, we are all agreed that it is spirituality, beauty, 
refinement, tenderness, love and hope. Once elevated to 
their true position—that of priestesses of heaven-born influ- 
ences and graces, and they will never—speaking of the mass 
—-stoop to the labored efforts of lumbering legislation. They 
will see a diviner and a speedier road to their object. They 
will discover that they need not our clumsy weapons. They 
can do more with a fencing foil than a broadsword any day. 
But this question is not one of seemliness or adaptation, it 
is one of the right of human beings of either sex to choose 
their own guides, spiritual and temporal, and determine their 
own conditions. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


a speaking we are in favor of ae 
singing. How delightful it would be to hear at the General 
Conferences of the Saints ten thousand voices of the congre- 


gation join in the praises of God in some soul-stirring hymn 


of Zion. Of course for such a jubilee of congregational 
praise it would presuppose some musical education among 
the entire people, but especially a general familiarity with 
our own hymns and anthems selected for Tabernacle service. 
But it is not at all too much to hope that the time will 
come when musical culture will form a branch of school ed- 
ucation among our children, and then congregational singing 
will be quite practicable. There is, moreover, another phase 
of this subject of congregational singing led by a trained 
choir, rather than exclusive choir singing amid the silence 
and general apathy of the assembly. Let Zion have her 
own musical service, her own set hymns, anthems and 
psalms, and all the people would soon become familiar with 
the same and a wel ame | voices every Sabbath could join in 
the praises and glory of God, led by the regular choir. It 
would then require but little or no scientific musical training 
to reach this simple form of congregational singing, and it 
would only be on the occasion of the choir performing some 
grander chorus or anthem that the would 
be required to be silent, and then their silence would be 
simply from the reason that they could not join in the per- 
formance ; and hence the choir would always have the honor 
of leading and the mission of educating the congregation in 
their musical services. It would, moreover, be found that 
even in these extra performances the assembly, after a few 
repetitions, would take a part, and their hearts would sing 
when their voices were silent. This congregational singing 
is no new-fangled problem. Formerly the Saints were more 
given to the use of their own hymns, adapted to their 


own familiar tunes. Though they were neither expressly | 


set to music by our own composers, nor sometimes very 
happily allied to the old clothing of popular songs, 7? sung 
by the Saints with full hearts and vigorous voices, they were 
very inspiring. For our part, to this day we would sooner 
hear “ The spirit of God like a fire is burning” sung well 
by the congregation than an anthem badly sung by a choir. 
More upon this subject hereafter. 


ORCHESTRAL Music.—In this branch of the art Utah has reached a higher 
excellence than in the vocal department. The orchestra of our theatre, for 
instance, has at times compared with the very best metropolitan orchestras, 
though at present its members are not so numerous as they once were. They 
are, however, very efficient, and often “discourse most cloquent music.” 
deed, the band performance is sometimes the best of the evening's entertainment. 
Professor George Careless is the leader. He has held that position for four 
years, with credit to himaclf and satisfaction to the public. 


_ 
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CAPTAIN CROXALL’S MARTIAL BAND.—The celebration of that trinmph of the 
age—the completion of the Pacific Railroad—in Salt Lake City, May 10th, gave 
an opportunity for Captain Croxall’s famous martial band to display the instru- 
mental ability of its members. The band delivered some of the very best of the 
speeches at the mass meeting, and it~ performances spoke a genuine exultation 
that found an echo in the hearts of the thousands present. Captain Mark 
Croxall himself is a gem of the first water, and his martial band ix a crown in 
which he has a lnstrous setting. 


++ 


Oke Drama. 


PROSPECTIVE.—We understand that Miss Annie Lockhart will run a lopg en- 
gagement here. Thix, we think, will be very pleasing to the public. It isa 
happy circumstance to have a lady so stisfactory in all her parts as Miss 
Lockhart. She wins upon the public mind. This is rare. Artistes generally 
live ont in their engagements the interest which they at first create. But this 
ix not the case with the lady ir question; we shall have the opportunity, there- 
fore, of devoting a special pag of review to her hereafter. 

NELL GWYNNE.—These old English comedies and plays require the very best 
of rendering. In the hands of indifferent performers the cast ix lost. “Nell 
Giwynne ix one of those plays in question. On Wednesday evening last this 
beautiful piece was presented by the management, and the leading members of 
the company played admirably. Some of the minor characters, liowever, were 
out of time. Fanny Morgan Phelps well sustained the generous-hearted Nell, 
but the gem of the evening was Francia Stewart, personated by Miss Lockhart. 
It was a very chaste exposition of a maiden of honor, in the licentious court of 
Charles If. of England. There is pathos and tenderness in this lady's per- 
formance. 

ALWAYS 


SPRICIENT.—Mr. John Lindsay has treated us to some very fine 
playing of late. His Michael Feeney, in Arrah-Na-Pogue, was a master-piece of 
its kind. But brother John ever plays well. There is vim in his action and 
force in his characters. He ix constant in his efficiency, always ready in his 
scenes, never Jacking in his parts. This is admirable. We would advise our 
minor actors to pattern after him in this, and ever aim to keep up the credit of 
the house by efficiency. 

A Ristna May.—James M. Hardie ix decidedly a rising actor. We expect to 
see him make a name in the world. There is in him metaphysical force and 
physical weight, combining a fine appearance. In heroic parts he can reach the 
“top of the tree.” Ie must aim for professional perfection. That is a work of 
art. Nature has given him all the force. A chaste study of the sentimental 
and the intellectual will give the exquisite finish necessary to the artiste. 


Joun C. GRAHAM.—This gentleman is still a public favorite. Tlix line is 
varied. He is at home in the higher walks of comedy, is unique in low comedy, 
and plays with grace and dignity such characters as Charles IL. in Nell 

THE Lire or THE Stage.—Such is Mr. Margetts. He has held the public mind 
for a series of years, and no man to-day of our company can command so large 
a benefitas he. This is the people's critique, and a very satisfactory estimate, 
indeed. The stage is never dead when Mr. Margetts is in the scene. 

REMEMBERED.—Messrs. Thorne, Crowther and McIntosh deserve notice, for 
they are useful. Mr. Thorne, in particular, is in remembrance. Mr. Crowther 
sometimes plays well. The old Jew in the Child Stealer, for instance, was very 
good, 

THe LAst Week.—Fannuy Morgan Phelps closed her engagement last week. 
On the whole it has been a success, and during her term a great variety of plays 
have been produced. We look forward with interest to Manager Caine’s next card. 

A WELCOME TO THE Pactrc RAILROAD.—Manager Caine did honor to the great 
event of the age by a grand entertainment Monday evening. At the close of the 
play of the Octoroon, the andience was treated toa miniature representation of 
the laying of the last rail, after which the train dashed across the stage and the 
tableanx was illuminated with fireworks and hailed with joyous shouts. 


aeview of Books, Gite. 


Victor HvuGo's Last Novet.—The writing# of this great master are not novel- 
ettes: they are works of art. Ilis chapters are creations of the poet's soul—his 
novel, Victor Hugo's book of illustrations of humanity. We read his work as 
we contemplate cathedral architecture. It is a fabric of grand conceptions 
harmonized; combinations of immensities are brought within the focus of a 
limited view. In that view we have manifested the mood materialistic of Hugo's 
genius, which has induced a compurison between him and Michael Angelo. Ile 
hews out his conceptions in collosal forms, and sculptures his thoughts in 
autique compositions. They bring us into the presence of solemn sublimitics, 
as do the ruins of ages, or the caverns of the shores, which we imagine the sea 
gods built ten thousand years ago. Indeed, IIugo in this materialistic mood is 
thoroughly ancient, thoroughly Grecian. Ilis plastic or Grecian genius ix ever 
working with its might to interpret itself in forms, and they are antique and 
collosal. But he has also his spiritualistic mood. His book has a dispensation 
of subject, it is pregnant with a grand superstition of faith and mistrust. Hugo 
is as religious and reverent as the old cathedral builders, as cynical and daring 
as modern infidelity. He is an iconoclast to beat down kingcraft and priestcraft ; 
yet he works with the grim sublimity of an ancient throwing down one temple 
to erect another. As for his sermons upon man, they are as sombre as those of 


any cathedral divine, Take the opening of the last novel of the great French 
patriot. Mark his seulpter style, and that superstition of faith and mistrust 
which doubts, yet finds a deity in the very nature of the wolf. The man and 
the wolf are the first to come upon the scene, and they come in loving compan- 
ionship. With what cynical affection, yet with what supreme trust in Nature's 
good intents he introduces them together, transposing even their names. The 
man disdainfully honors himself with the name of bear, pathetically degrades 
the wolf with the name of man. 
CHAPTER 1.—URSUS, 


Ursus and Homo were fast friends. Ursus was a man: Homo was a well, 
Their dispositions were congenial. It was the man whe had christened the 
wolf. Probably he had also chosen the name; having found Urses good for 
himself, he had found Afoma good for the beast. The association of this man and 
this wolf was profitable at fairs at parish festivals, at the corners of streets 
where passers-by gather together, and wherever the people give way to their 
need of listening to nonsense and buying orvietan. This wolf, docile, and sub- 
missive with a good grace, was acceptable to the crowd. It ix a pleasant thing 
to note the effect of taming. We take supreme delight in seeing all varieties of 
domestication. It is for this reason that xo many persons watch the progress of 
royal processions. 

Ursus and Homo went from sqnare to square, from the public places of Can- 
terbury to the publie places of Glasgow, from county to cenunty, from town to 
town. One market exhausted, they passed on to another. Ursus lived ina crib 
upon wheels, which Homo, sufliciently civilized, drew by day and guarded by 
night. When the road was difficult, in going up-hill, when there were too many 
ruts and too much mud, the man buckled the strap to his neck, and tugged away 
fraternally, side by side with the wolf. In this fashion they had grown old 
together. They camped out, according to chance, on a bit of waste ground, at the 


intersection of crossing roads, at the approach to a hamlet, at the gates of, 


market-towns, in the market-places, in the public malls, on the skirts of a park, 
on the space before a church. When the tilted cart stopped in some field 
where a fair was held, when the gossiping old women hurried up open-mouthed, 
when the cockneys drew round them in a cirele, Ursus speechified and Home 
approved. Tomo, with a wooden bowl in his jaws, politely made a collection. 
They gained their livelihood. The wolf was lettered, and the man too, The 
wolf had been trained by the man, or had trained himself alone, to various 
pretty wolfine ways that angmented their receipts. “° Above all things,” said 
his friend to him, “don't degenerate Into man!” 

Ursus preferred Homo, as a beast of burden, to an ass. To make an ass draw 
his crib would have been repulsive to him; he set too high a valne upon the ass 
for that. Besides, he had remarked that the ass, a four-footed thinker, little 
understood of men, has sometimes an unqniet pricking up of the ears, when 
philosophers say foolish things. In life, between our thonghts and ourselves, au 
ass is a third party; this is annoying. Asa friend, Ursus preferred Home toa 
dog, believing that the wolf's approach to friendliness is from a greater distance. 

This is why Homo sufficed to Ursns. Homo was for Ursus more than a com- 
panion; he was an analogne. Ursus tapped him on his lean flanks with the 
remark: “T have found my second yolume.” 

Ile said furthermore: “ When I am dead, whoever desires to know me, will 
only have to study Home. I shall leave him after me as my exact copy.” 


A supreme cynicism is in the advice of Ursus to the wolf: “ Abore all things 
don't degenerate into man! But how much there ix also of supreme trust of 
the man in nature, when he thus elevates wolf-nature ! 

The second form of his novel is on the English Peerage, dramatically climaxed 
by the republican’s aspiration for a higher vobility and a diviner object for 
man's idolatry : 

“A plebeiah, who strikes a lord, has his wrist cut off. = 

*“ The lord is almost king. 

* The king is almost God. 

“The world is a lordship. 

“The English address God as my lord.” 

We will, during its publication, give to our readers an occasional illustration 
from Victor Hugo's great last novel, entitled, “ The Man Who Laughs.” 


THE HONEST WORKING MAN. 


DEDICATED TO THE WORKING MEN OF UTAH. 


They've sung of heroes brave and strong, 
On flood and battle-field ; 

Of poets, too, a numerous throng, 
Which history's pages yield, 

Of kings and emperors, mighty lord-, 
Who o’er the world held sway, 

And ruled the millions with their swords 
In their great, little day. 


But I will sing of him who stands« 
The first on God's own plan— 

In every age, in many lands, 
The honest working man. 

Then let us treat him as we should, 
And help him all we can ; 

The brightest gem in nature's crown 
Is the honest working man. 


We hail all workers, great and small, 
As well as those who plan; 

Be ready at the Master's call, 
And be a working man ; 

- For, though his hands be rough and brown, 

Hlis features worn and wan, 

Ile‘s proof against a smile or frown, 
The honest working man. 


Salt Lake City, March 28, 1869. Wa. Wits. 
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ELIZA R. SNOW. the apostle, Parley P. Pratt, whose very prose works are 
poems with the prophetic cast and quality. When found in 
| woman, which is very rarely the case, we have an inter- 


blending of the poetess, prophetess and priestess. 

The Tifference between this Hebrew genius and that of 
the Grecian or Roman is strikingly illustrated in Eliza R. 
Snow, a daughter of Zion hojenk her faith and spiritual 
instincts, as the gifted Sarah E. Carmichael. The latter 
is much more luxuriant in imagination and elaborate in her 
treatment and harmonies of verse; the former more divine 
in subject and loftier in her inspiration. Miss Carmichael 
is by far the most passionate writer of the two. Indeed, she 
is nearly the equal of any “ Gentile” poetess living, and her 
nature and gifts are of the Gentile quality. But Eliza 
Snow soars to a higher sphere than that of earth, and God, 


As a fit illustration of the subject of woman and her 
sphere, we could not find one more acceptable than our 
_ beloved sister, Eliza R. Snow—Zion’s Poetess. Her influ- 
ence in the Church of the Saints, through the medium of 
her holy sentiments and elevated thoughts, has been like a 
pure stream from a heavenly fountain. Her life has been of 
~ the divine cast in all its phases, and her sublime devotion to 
her God, coupled with that saintly meekness which has ever 
characterized her, is, like her poetic genius, Hebraic in tone 
and quality. Mark this Hebraic constitution of mind in 
the poem of her opening life as a Saint: 


M ] i fi ed—I k i h m I trust. 
wes ast ba ‘wealth—'twas ‘not to gather heaps not ‘Nature, is the source of her inspirations. She is well . 
OF perishable things—'twas not to twine illustrated in her celebrated “ INvocaTION to the Eternal 
, A garland deck’d with gems of mortal praise, Father and Mother’—God, commencing : 
That I forsook the home of childhood: that be - 
la O my Father, Thou that dwellest. 
th friendship’s richest, soft and mellow tones; 
tind the The most stirring poem of her life is that written upon 
O'erflowing with the sweets of —~ life a the — of the prophet and patriarch Joseph, and 
The proclamation sounded in my ear— ge 
Upon the altar, and with purpose fixed Sister Eliza R. Snow in her life has been a constant influ- 
Unalterably, while the spirit of 
ed ence for womanly civilization. No woman in the Church of 
Embraced the Everlasting Covenant ; Latter-day Saints is more universally beloved. Even her 
nd am determined now to a Sat 
And numbered with the tried and faithful ones, own sex envy her not. 


Whose race is measur’d with their life; whose prize 
Is everlasting, and whose happiness 


meat and deisk to do Hie righteous will THE WORLD'S HISTORY 
The entire poem from which these lines are copied is very Illustrated in its Great Characters. 
illustrative of the life and character of Sister Eliza. In CHAPTER II . 
thus affectionately speaking of her by her Christian name, a 
suggestive note comes upon the page. Our heroine is the THE POPES TO CONSTANTINE. 


“Sister Eliza” of every Latter-day Saint in the world.| Before referring to some of the world’s great characters 
This extensive kinship is wonderfully expressive, for it is | in detail, we shall give a brief epitome of the first centuries © 
very uncommon. There is a volume to be read in the mere | of the Christian era, both descriptive of their spiritual and ~ 
note of it. their temporal phases. The former will give a view of the 
Eliza R. Snow has obtained this universal kinship with | transition of the Church from its spiritual state to that of 
the Saints by being in her life, her inspirations and her | temporal dominion, which opened to it in the reign of Con- | 
subjects their own poetess. But she is in fact something | stantine the Great; and the latter a view of that other half | 
more than a mere poetess. She is also of the prophetess | of the world’s dominion—the Roman Empire under its 
and priestess type, and hence, as we have said, she is Hebraic | emperors, thus completing the links of history in the 
in her genius. She is this in her essential nature. The | reader’s mind. 
Jewish genius blends that of poetry, prophecy and priestly From the low degree of meek followers of the Lamb, the 
calling. It is a unique type, differing somewhat from the | successors of the Saints became the very lions of the earth: » 
genius of every other nation. There are only two of the | from fishermen-apostles they sprang into sovereign pontiffs. 
_ Latter-day Church who pre-eminently possess this triple | Religious aspirations were transformed into worldly ambi- 
: quality, and they are—Parley P. Pratt, who may be termed | tions, and the successors of sainted martyrs vied with each 
the Mormon Isaiah, and Eliza R. Snow. The type is very | other to win their crowns in heaven as the exterminators of 
rare, for although among the great Gentile authors we have | heretics. Though Jesus opened his dispensation with the 
poetic natures of the most transcendent excellence, we have | suggestive annunciation: “My kingdom is not of this 
| seldom met the pure Hebrew cast. We have Shakspeare, world !” a clause of his testimony which he immediately 
see Byron, Shelley, Burns; but they are both Gentile and | after sealed with his blood, yet those who followed as his 
modern in their variety and tone. There is only one of the | vicegerents set themselves up above kings and emperors. 
great English poets who stands boldly as an example of that | Arrogance, not meekness, was their cardinal virtue ; abso- 
peculiar poetic genius manifested in the inspired writings of | lutism, not love, was the sceptre by which they ruled the 
the prophets and psalmists of ancient Israel, and that one is | earth. There is, in these facts, a severé commentary embod- 2 
the “divine Milton.” This Hebrew genius is pregnant with | ied which need not be written here. The temporal dominion 
prophetic subjects, for from it comes its inspirations, and not | of the Popes commenced with the reign of Constantine, 
from the exuberant richness of passionate natures. Its | was firmly established in that of the imperial Charlemagne, 
written -manifestations abound with elevated spiritual | and was consummated by the fierce crusaders of Christen- 
thoughts, its style is that of vigorous simplicity, and its | dom. The Gospel of the sword prevailed over the Gospel 
tone of supernatural sublimity. It is therefore eminently | of Peace, and the “dominion was given to the Saints” of 
spiritualistic in its essence and religious in its very consti- | the Catholic church. But before this was achieved there 
tution. When found in man it will manifest itself in divine | was a long warfare between the Popes and Emperors of 
epics, as in “ Paradise Lost,” or in such writings as those of | Rome, in which the early Christians showed themselves 
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worthy the title of Saints, and even their pontiffs that of 
holy martyrs in the mission of Jesus. 

The second century opened with the pontificates of Anaclet, 
St. Evaristus, and Alexander, the fifth, sixth and seventh 
Popes of Rome. They sustained the Church during fierce 
persecutions from the Emperors and the birth of schisms 
among the early Fathers. Sixtus, Telesphorus, Hyginus 
and Pius succeeded, and Anicet, the twelfth pope, com- 
menced his pontificate A. D. 167. At this period came to 
Rome the venerable St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, the 
disciple of John the Divine. Between the Pope and his 
reverend visitor there was a general agreement upon the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church, but they disagreed 
as to the apostolic time for the observance of the festival of 
Easter. The opinion of the venerable disciple of St. John 
was not allowed by the Church to be set aside by the Pope 
of Rome, but St. Polycarp, on his part in a true Christian 
spirit, affirmed that the discipline of the Church ought not 
to be arbitrary, and that the nations who received the Gospel 
ought to be permitted to serve God in accordance with such 
rites as they thought most pleasing to the Supreme Being. 
Doubtless in this view St. Polycarp enunciated the wise 
policy of the Apostles themselves, who, having to open a 
dispensation to all the Gentile nations as well as to those of 
the house of Israel who would receive it, sought to harmonize 
the whole with as much tolerance for diversity of national 
customs as the fundamental laws of their mission would permit. 


Mosheim, in his history, says: ‘“‘The churches in those 
early times were entirely independent; none of them subject 
to any foreign jurisdiction, but each one governed by its 
own rulers and its own laws. For though the churches 
founded by the apostles had this particular deference shown 
them, that they were consulted in difficult and doubtful 
eases, yet they had no juridical authority, no sort of su- 
premacy over the others, nor the least right to enact laws 
for them. Nothing, on the contrary, is more evident than 
the perfect equality that reigned among the primitive 
churches ; nor does there even appear in the first century 
the smallest trace of that association of provincial churches 
from which councils and metropolitans derive their origin. 
It was only in the second century that the custom of holding 
councils commenced in Greece, pon whence it soon spread 
through the provinces.” 


But it was not until the close of the second century and 
the beginning of the third that the Popedom may properly 
be said to have had any existence. It dates from the pon- 
tificate of Saint Victor (A. D. 194) and Zephyrinus, (A. D. 
203) the fifteenth and sixteenth Popes. Up to the period 
of the discussion concerning the festival of Easter between 
Anicet and St. Polycarp, (A. D. 167) nothing had disturbed 
the peace and equality of the Christian churches; but from 
that time there was a struggle on the part of the popes for 
the universal supremacy of the Bishopric of Rome. St. 
Victor, who was an African by birth, after his elevation 
boldly claimed this supremacy, and he sent to the churches 
of Asia his manifestoes, in which he threatened them with 
excommunication if they did not conform to his judgment. 
But this usurpation of supremacy (for it was then considered 
usurpation,) met with resolute opposition from the bishops 
generally, and even those who differed from the views of 
their brethren in Asia refused to sanction the judgment and 
action of the Pope, who was by them regarded simply as 
the chief Bishop of Rome. They also, in sharp terms and 
forceful spirit, reprimanded him for his presumption. St. 
Treneus, also, in the name of the Christians of Gaul, censured 
him for his usurpation; and thus overruled by the remon- 
strances and censures of the bishops of the West, St. Victor 
was forced to submit. 


But the wedge of the supremacy of Rome once. entered, 
each succeeding pontiff drove it farther in until Popedom 
became a mighty power beyond all parallel in the history 
of empires. Nor can we wisely say that this was contrary 
to the dispensations of Providence. In the general balancin 
of the world’s affairs we must reverently acknowledge with 
the poet, “‘ Whatever is, is right.” God in his wisdom and 
intentions is best interpreted in history in the harmonized 
issues of . It was necessary and for the good of all 
humanity that a popedom should grow up to bring forth a 
Christendom to succeed the Rofhan empire in the dominion 
of the earth. A grander dispensation shall yet consummate 
the whole—one truly Catholic—embracing and blending all 
the civilizations from the beginning of time. Then shall 
Jesus reign in the hearts of the people of every nation, and 
his spiritual empire be over all the earth; but to bring this 
to pass a Popedom and a reformed Christendom was first 
ordained to rise to make Jesus (in name at least,) the Prince 
of the Earth, even as he is the Prince of the Heavens. 


Zephyrinus, the sixteenth pope, succeeded in establishing 
the supremacy of Rome. During the persecutions against 
the Christians, by order of the emperor om, he fled from 
the charge of the Church to avoid martyrdom, but return- 
ing when the storm had subsided to regain favor among the 
orthodox, he persecuted the “heretics.”” In the assertion 
of the supremacy of the pontiffs of Rome he excommunicated 
the Montanists, among whom was the celebrated Tertullian, | 
one of the most eminent fathers of the Church. The fall of 
this great man, it is said, deeply affected the faithful, who 
attributed his apostacy to the bad treatment he suffered and 
the envy of the ecclesiastics. This excommunication excited 
general indignation against the Pope, and the evil reputation 
which his clergy had acquired brought upon bim universal 
blame. | 

The famous Origen was another great chief of these here- 
tics. He was a pupil of the erudite Clement, the fourth 
pope, whose writings on Christianity are the most ancient, 
and ranked next to the canonical books. Origen, his pupil, 
was equally eminent as a commentator on the scriptures. 
He kept seven notaries, who wrote at his dictation, and 
twenty Tensiail made fair copies of his works, while female 
calligraphers transcribed them for the other churches. | 
Thus we see how learned and worthy were these = chiefs 
of heresies—Tertullian, the most distinguished of the Latin 
Fathers and a powerful writer, and Origen, next to Clement 
the most distinguished of the Greek Fathers! Says De 
Cormenin, in his “ History of the Popes:” “On this subject 
we will remark, that the fathers of the Church have almost 
all of them been hereties.”’ 

As for ourselves we would rank these men called heretics, 
both of ancient and modern times, among the world’s great- 
est characters, to whom humanity owes more than to any 
other class of men. What, pray, were Jesus and his apostles 
but heretics in the judgment of the Chief Priests of Judah 
—those orthodox interpreters of an economy of ages past? 

Callistus, the seventh pope, was permitted by the emperor 
Alexander Severus to build a temple. This was the first 
Christian church erected in Rome. The cemetery which 
still bears the name of Callistus, and in which this pope was 
buried, is said to have received the relics of sixty-four thou- 
sand martyrs and forty-six popes. In the days of Callistus, 
also of Urban, the eighteenth pope, the Christians numbered 
among them many persons of rank among whom was Mam- 
mea, the mother of the emperor Alexander Severus. 

In the year 250 of our era there was a vacancy in the 
Holy See for several years, and in the interval, to the eleva- 
tion of St. Cornelius, the twenty-second pope, the clergy took 
charge of the Church. So violent were ibs peneneliaan all 
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this period that some of the most noted and worthy of the 


bishops had to fly and abandon their dioceses; and there is a 
story of St. Gregory Thaumatures and his Deacon being 
preserved by a miracle in his flight very similar to the one 
related by Moslem writers of Mohammed and Abu Becker, 
when they hid from their pursuers in a eave, at the period 


_ of their flight from Mecea to Medina. 


— 


fb 


During the pontificate of St. Cornelius, an anti-Po 
arose and drew away many, increasing the troubles of the 
faithful. Persecution still raged and Cornelius was ban- 
ished by the emperor Gallus, and a large number of Chris- 


tians fled from the empire, many of whom perished, and 


those who escaped, peopled the solitude of the Thebais and 
became Kremites.”’ 

A few years later, at the martyrdom of Sextus the twenty- 
fifth pope there was another vacancy in the Holy See (A. v. 
258). At this period, took place the famous martyrdom of 
St. Laurence, who was roasted on a gridiron. “Agent of the 
devil,” said the martyr to the prefect of Rome, ‘cause them 
to turn my body on the other side.” It was done; and then 
he added, ‘As T am now cooked, you can eat me!” 

Nearly all the popes, up to the opening of the fourth cen- 
tury, are classed the Catholic as martyrs. Then 


-eame the elevation of Constantine the Great in the Apostolic 


eign of Melchiades, the thirty-third pope, when the church 
red into its career of temporal power. 


A SKETCH OF EDINBURGH. 


BY' JOHN NICHOLSON. 


“The Englishwoman in America,” Miss F. L. Bird, has 
graphically depicted the horrors that exist in the ancient 
city of “Auld Reekie.” Her vividly drawn pictures of the 
filth, drunkeness, and degradation of a large proportion of 


_ thé population are also too true. As the greater portion of the 


life of the writer of this sketch was passed in that city he 
had ample opportunity of judging of this fact. 

It seems to be the case everywhere that where one extreme 
exists the other lives and flourishes by its side; no where is 
this more plainly visible than in Edinburgh; there can be 
seen the most princely splendor and magnificence almost 
within a stone's throw of the most squallid poverty; men and 
women in the full bloom of manly and womanly beauty, and 
unshapely, unsightly masses of humanity repulsive to look 
upon. One probable cause of these extremes existing to 


‘such an extent in that city may be on account of Edinburgh 


being non-producing; it has become a hackneyed saying that 
the only products of the Scottish capital are Law, Physic, 
and Gospel, there Lawyers, Doctors and Clergymen are trained 
and turned out by the hundred.—That makes it rather bad 
for Edinburgh. 

The slums of Edinburgh are situated in the central part 
of what is called the Old Town, the inhabitants of these 
places are liberally sprinkled with the Irish element. The 
on streets in these parts are grand and imposing 
cnough in their external appearance, many of the buildings 
being from nine to twelve stories high: but these streets have 
numerous tributaries consisting of narrow, dark, slimy 
“closes” and alleys, so narrow indeed that in places the oc- 
cupants of houses on each side can reach out of the windows 
and shake each other by the hand. These closes are the 
theatres of many scenes of wild debauchery; brutality and 
crime; yet many honest, brave and upright souls are com- 
pelled, by force of circumstances, to take refuge in these 
dens. Only a few years ago one of the huge tenements on 
High street, under the roof of which one hundred people 
lived was the scene of a dreadful tragedy. It happened in 


winter, it was a lovely night, the moon shone full and clear. 
It was nearly midnight, and the city slumbered save when 
the silence was broken by the heavy thud, thud of the 
watchman’s tread on the pavement or the shouting of some 
staggering inebriate. ‘The semi-silence was suddenly dis- 
pelled by a rumbling noise, a roar, crash, which were 
followed by the shrieks, yells and groans of the wounded, 
mangled and crushed men, women and children who were 
buried in the debris of a fallen building. Then followed an 
indescribable scene—the sounding of police alarms—the 
rushing thither of a large and motley crowd; then com- 
menced the digging out of the poor unfortunates. Some of 
the bodies were so bruised, crushed and cut as to be unrec- 
ognizable by their friends. Some who had fallen with the 
building from the top story were taken out unhurt. After 
two nights and two days of digging and removing the rub- 
bish, when it was not expected that any more would be got 
out alive, while the laborers were endeavoring to remove a 
ponderous beam, their attention was suddenly arrested by 
the sound of a feeble voice. ‘They desisted a moment and 
listened with bated breath, when the following brave though 
feebly uttered sentence fell upon their eager ears: ‘‘ Heave 
away, men; I’m no deid yet!’’ On removing the interven- 
ing rubbish it was discovered that the speaker was a little 
boy of twelve years of age, who was wnhurt, but nearly 
dead for want of food and air. The huge beam had saved 
him from being crushed to pieces. On the front entrance of 
the new building, which was erected on the spot where the 
old one stood, can now be seen inscribed the sentence uttered 
by that brave boy, ‘“‘ Heave away, men; I’m no deid yet?” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] | 


HOW THE WORLD HAS GROWN. 


BY ELI B. KELSEY. 


- 


CHAPTER IT. | 


WANDERING LIFE OF TIE ANCIENTS—ITs EFFECTS ON 
WOMEN. 


In examining into the causes of early barbarism—we find 
that it followed asan inevitable result of the disintegration 
of society—induced by a sparse population and an almost 
boundless and illimitable surface of unoccupied land—squat- 
ter sovreignty was the law and possession the right to all the 
land before them—then any man. family, or tribe could take 
their choice and go their way rejoicing. The lower orders 
of the animal creation multiplying infinitely faster than the 
Genus Homo. (iame was most abundant, and life by the 
chase offered great inducements to the lazy and restless as a 
means of support, at the same time gratifying their love of 
ease and adventure. 

The careful student will at once observe that the same 
great difference of character that exists to-day between 
the wandering and the settled; the savage Indian and the 
cultivated American; the wild Tartar of Asia and the intelli- 
gent Kuropean—between the tent;or the wigwam of the 
savage and the palatial structures of America and Europe, 
has been equally marked in all the ages of antiquity between 
the followers of the chase and the cultivators of the soil. 

In the investigation of our enquiry, we will; in its place, 
endeavor to correctly define the extent and character of the 
civilization of antiquity; but at present it is chiefly with the 
wandering or Nomade tribes we have to deal. The 
Nomade is never a civilizer. It is true we have frequest exam- 
ples in history of the transition of the wandering tribes to 
the condition of the cultivators of the soil, transmitting to 
their posterity all the advantages favorable to civilization 
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pn the nations encountered by Julius Cesar in his career of 
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arising from a fixed and permanent mode of life—yet let it 
not be forgotten that man leading a wandering life is never a 
civilizer—The chase necessitates a migratory life, frequent 
migrations render any considerable accumulation of property 
impossible, therefore no laws are needed for its protection— 
that, like every thing else, is left to the strong hand. Such 
a life, by its uncertainties cultivates all that is reckless, 
daring and improvident in the nature of man. It necessi- 
tates the almost exclusive use of animal food, which induces 
animality in man’s nature and checks progress. The migra- 
tory life of a Nomade renders a partial isolation from his 
kind necessary—hence opportunities for social intercourse 
are few, the polish that follows the action of man upon man 
is in a measure lost, the stronger sex being engaged in the 
chase or in predatory warfare, become utterly averse to 
labor; the belied of all the menial offices of life are heaped 
upon the weaker sex. Woman ceases to be valued except 
as a convenience; her social caste is lowered, and she finally 
becomes an article of barter and exchange. It takes but 
little reflection to realize that woman in a rude life of sav- 
agery is without any protection from the wild brutality of 
her husband. She is bought with his money or goods; or is 
the reward of his valor in his predatory excursions in search 
of plunder. In either case she is property, to do with as 
seemeth him good. 

It was no doubt a great improvement on the former social 
polity of the Israelites when Moses fixed the value of a maid 
at fifty shekels of silver, and checked or limited the abuse 
of power by the husband, and obliged him ifhe got weary of 
her to give her a writing of divoreement and turn her 
adrift. Fifty shekiels of silver was not a great sum, and 
placed a wife within reach of the poorest—Other lawgivers of 
antiquity sought to place a check upon the cupidity of parents 
by the enactment of similar laws; for instance, the Assyrians 
at their matrimonial fairs, put up the handsomest of their 
maidens to the highest bidder., When all were sold who 
would bring a price at all, the squint-eyed and bow-legged 
damsels were put upon the block and disposed of to any poor 
greedy wretch that would take one or more upon his hands 
with the least dowery, this was continued until all were sold 
or until the funds realized from the sale of the Assyrian 
beauties was exhausted. 

It is strongly indicative of the estimate of woman even in 
liberal England, when its ancient legislators thought they, 
did a great deal for woman, when they passed a law inflict- 
ing a severe penalty upon the man who thereafter should use 
a rod “thicker than his thumb,” when he whipped his wife. 

The social status enjoyed by woman in any age is a sure 
and infallible indication of the extent and character of the 
civilization attained to. Of this, more hereafter; but at 
present, permit me to observe that any condition or state of 
society that debases woman, degrades the race—for woman 
is the mother of the coming generation She moulds the 
plastic nature of her child to the image of herself; she leaves 
the impress of-her nature upon her offspring; therefore to 
debase woman is to lower her progeny in the moral and 
social scale. Kleyate and refine woman, and clevation and 
refinement will characterise her posterity. 


THE EARTH AS A HISTORIAN. 


The earliest account we have of the tribes that inhabited 
northern and central Europe do not extend back two thou- 
sand years; but late discoveries made in the lakes of Switz- 
erland, and the bogs and sandhills of Denmark have taught 
us about as much -in relation to the people who inhabited 
those regions in far more remote times, as we know of any 


conquest. 


~- 


l’or example, there can be no doubt that the aborigines of 
Switzerland, in order to protect themselves against wild 
beasts, constructed their rude dwellings on piles driven into 
the shallow parts of the lake. It is evident from the imple- 
ments found among the debris of these amphibious settle- 
ments that they were originally tenanted by a race who had 
no knowledge of metals. The results of antiquarian investi- 
gation go to show that this feeble people was conquered by 
a superior race, possessing weapons of bronze, and that the 
conquerors in their turn succumbed to a still more intelligent 
tribe, armed with weapons of iron, who afterwards fiercely 


Some 2tumorists. 
THE MOURNFUL OLD BACHELOR. 


DEDICATED TO JINGO. 


[Note.—In his communication to us enclosing the following attack upon him, 
Jingo says: “ A certain, or un-certain young lady sent me the following, and it 
was some time ere I recovered the shock of its perusal “upiciontly to respond. 
Imagine yourself (which we can't—Ep.) an antiquated bachelor, ae over to 
the buffetings of all the disappointed victims of matrimonial infelicity for 
thousand years. Imagine yourself, if possible, receiving, after many month's 
hopeful waiting, a daintily addressed, delicate fooking epistle, redolent of roses 
and honeysuckles, and superscribed in characters unmistakably feminine. Im- 
agine my pleasurable a, when breaking the seal, and then imagine— 
but it is impossible, even I myself cannot describe my feelings on reading the 
enclosed.” | 

What a pitiful thing an old bachelor is, 

With his cheerless house and his rueful phiz! 
On a bitter cold night, when the fierce winds blow, 
And when all the earth is covered with snow; 
When his fire is out, and in shivering dread, 
He slips ’neath the sheets of his lonely bed. 

How he draws up his toes, 

All encased in yarn hose, 

"Neath the chilly bed-clothes, 

That his nose and his toes, 

Still encased in yarn hose, 

May not chance to get froze. 


Then he puffs, and he blows, and says that he knows 
No mortal on earth ever suffered such woes; 
And with ah’s! and with oh’s! 
With his limbs to dispose, 
So that neither his nose nor his toes may get froze, 
To his slumber in silence he goes. 
In the morn when the cock crows, 
From beneath the hed-clothes 
Pops the bachelor’s nose! 
And as you may suppose, when he hears the winds blow, 
Sees the windows all froze, 
Why, back ’neath the clothes pops the poor fellow’s nose; 
For full well he knows, 
If from that bed he rose 
To put on his clothes 
That he’d surely be froze. 


MORAL. 


To future honors do not aspire, 
But get a wife to light the fire. 
Your most devoted until death, 


EMWONKUOYOD. 
A TRIP TO THE TERMINUS—THE TRACK, ETC. 


BY JINGO. 


Satt LAKE City, 26, 1869. 
Learning from the papers (which never lie, and seldom 
err) that the Lron Horse was rapidly approaching us by way 
of the Weber canyon, penetrating the solid earth, rending 
the rocks, and causing the mountains to crumble before him. 


27 
| | 
opposed the progress of Cresar, and are known in history as 
the Helvetii. Thus geology tells the history of our globe. 
| 
| 
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I_ (being a descendant of Eve) naturally felt a little curiosity 
on the subject; and, after resolving myself into a committee 


_ of the whole, and maturely deliberating, decided to visit the 


scene of action. Now, when I decide upon anything, I am 
‘aneasy until it is accomplished; consequently I sought earn- 
estly and immediately for the most rapid mode of convey- 
ance—saw the advertisement of the “Tri-Weekly,” and felt 
at once, to use a vulgar expression, that I had “struck ile.” 
The “Tri-Weekly” was to start that morning. I grasped a 
tooth-brush and a paper collar—thrust them hastily into my 
valise and reached the station, out of breath, just in time to 
learn from the proprietor that, owing to a melancholy series 
of unforeseen events, such as had never before transpired and 
auch as, in all human probability, might never occur again, 
the “Tri-Weekly” ‘would defer its customary trip until the 
following day. This gave rise among the by-standers to 
trifling remarks and would-be witticisms about “Trying 


weakly” etc., upon which the conductor looked with deserved 


contempt. I restrained my impatience until the mor- 
row, when I was upon the ground betimes, and beheld the 
approaching at such a rate that I felt to exclaim with 
one of old—‘His manner is after the manner of the driving 
of Jehu, the son of Nimshi; he cometh furiously.” The 
smoking steeds were eventually reined up and we (seven of 
us) saw the stage. If Shakespeare had ever seen a similar 
outfit called a stage, I could pardon him for that rather wild 
remark that “all the world’s a stage.” It was barely large 
enough to contain our seven bundles, while each man sat 
upon his plunder, with legs (encased in cowhide 14s.) dan- 
ing over the wheels. The two horses must have been 
looded animals, as the conductor deemed it advisable to 
keep them low in flesh in order that they might be man- 
ageable. 

“All aboard?” came in stentorian tones from the driver. 
One of us ventured feebly the customary affirmative, “You 
bet;” and the extraordinary march was commenced. 

The weather had been unpropitious, (it always is when I[ 
travel), and the roads were somewhat moist, sloppy and 
sticky, but we pressed rapidly on. The fence posts and trees 
were passed in rapid succession, Van Natta’s cooper institute 
—Pascoe’s Pioneer Perpetual Plaster Place—the board re- 

uesting parties from Bear Lake to go to what-dye-call-’ems— 
the Half Way House (though why it is called the half-way 
house, or where it is half-way to, I never could ascertain), 
and sundry other establishments too numerous to mention. 

The day was gloomy, and the roads what is termed— 
“heavy.” Our progress became gradually slower. The 
spirits of the party seemed to flag, and we were rapidly re- 
lapsing into that state of mind which must have influenced 
the Cockney poet, when he wrote those affecting lines— 

was ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
This chilling fate has on me fell: 
There always comes a soaking shower 
When I haint got no umberell.”’ 
But when I observed the manly form of our driver, and saw 
the determination written upon his lofty brow, somehow, I 
could not despair. I felt that we should yet emerge from 
our slough of despond, and listen with throbbing pulse and 
enraptured sense to the sound of the dinner bell at Farm- 
ington. I reflected that we were not the only ones called to 
suffer in this world: individuals and nations have endured 
and triumphed: why should not we. 

Our whole country has recently been convulsed by. a terri- 
ble civil war, but its banner is in unfurled which was 
never trailed in the dust, and which this day floats triumph- 
antly over every foot of our common country from Maine to 
Texas, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Let the “Tri- 
Weekly” emulate the example of the nation beneath whose 
fostering care it first had birth. Let it continue to breast 
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the storm, and surmount the dark billows of mud which 
threaten to engulf it until they shall fade and vanish like the 
baseless fabric of a dream! t the banner nailed to the 
mast, be ever Nil andum! lLet—— Just at this 
point I was suddenly called to a realization of my position by 
a violent concussion accompanied instantaneously by a sense 
of total darkness. One of the passengers said dam— (the 
word dam— was used as an adjective, ean and not with 
any intention of being profane). On investigation, I discov- 
ered that one of our steeds had fallen, and that we had been 
precipitated headlong into the mud. I immediately rushed 
to the stage to extricate any of the ladies of the party who 
might be entangled in the trappings, but immediately recol- 
lected that, although this was nct exclusively a mail stage, 
yet there were no females on board. [ then turned my at- 
tention to our team. The horse is truly a noble animal! 
How many instances are recorded of their almost human sa- 
gacity! ‘This animal which had fallen seemed endowed with 
an unusual degree of intelligence, for although almost sub- 
merged by mire, he refused to struggle or make any attempt 
to free himself until perfectly certain that all the passengers 
were entirely out of danger. Feeling to reciprocate his con- 
sideration for our safety, as evinced by this forbearance, we 
surrounded him and unitedly assisted him to his feet, puf- 
ting our shoulders to the wheel, emerged once more on terra 
Jirma, and shortly reached Sharpsburg, where we paid our 
fare after experiencing some little difficulty in getting our 
change right. I had to ask several before I could get two 
10s fora 5. Small change seems scarce at this point. 


One of the party wishing to light a cigar, drew forth one 
of what’s-his-name’s celebrated matches and attempted to 
strike a light, but owing to some unaccountable circumstance 
it didn’t ignite. A gentleman present, having one of Cal- 
der’s patent fusees, started a little flame and we applied the 
match to this for a short time when it blazed up famously. 
Every one who uses these matches should have a patent 
fusee. This is a want which has long been felt in this Ter- 


ritory. 

We then footed it—not from motives of economy, but in 
order to more minutely observe the road—to Mountain 
Green—the then terminus of the U. P. R. R., where we 
te. up at the Weber House. I have stopped at first-class 

otels in London, New York, St.Louis and Ogden Hole, 
where they were fitted up sumptuously, and where they 


| dined every day in purple and fine linen; but for lavish ex- 


penditure of means, utter regardlessness of expense, the 
Weber bears off the palm. It is true while we were there, it 
was somewhat thronged by gentlemen from the Emerald 
Isle; but their cheerful conversation enlivened us enough to 
compensate amply for the inconvenience of sleeping four in 
a bed. For instance—‘Are you the conductor, Pat?” 
“Sure,and Iam.” “Thin, conduct me to supper.” 
go along wid ye, you’ve got a cowld. I’d advise ye to take 
a couple of hot punches and go to bed.”’ “Wouldn’t a cowld 
punch in the nose do for the likes of him?” ‘Call me ser- 
vint!” “How do you pay yer bill, Pat, in the advance?” 
“Sure, an I don’t pay it in the retrate, don’t bodther me.” 
“As there seems a many of yez about, I’ll see if yer all 
prisent’ Call the roll, Gineral.” “Faith, an [ll do that same; 
—Nosey Jim?”. “Im absint on duty.” “Pete Neversweat?” 
“In Mixico.” “Dhirty Mike?” ‘Sure, an isn’t he mixin 
biskits at the Delmonico!” ‘Where’s my gould repater?” 
“Let’s take a spin round the block.” “Sure, an I'll spin 
yer head off iv ye don’t lave me; put that in yer pipe an 


-smoke it,”’ etc., ete. 


Gentle reader, I returned on the “Tri-Weekly,” but if my 
foresight had been as good as my hind-sight, I never should 
have traveled on it at all. The fact is it needs encourage- 
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ment, but our government is like some individuals: it is not 

rfect yet, and there is considerable partiality manifested. 
Rew, the U. P. R. R. and the “‘Tri-Weekly” are both great 
enterprises, both laboring for the same great purpose, and 
having to encounter the same disadvantages, yet the U. P. 
R. R. is fostered and encouraged by government, while the 
“Tri-Weekly” has, as it were, to “go it alone.” ‘There is 
something rotten in Denmark.” If the U. P. R. R. has 
means advanced and alternate sections of land granted along 
its route, why not make similar grants of means and land to 
the “Tri-Weekly?”” Why not? Echo answers—it’s nothing 
but right and should have been done long ago. Labor om- 
nia vincit, which signifies encourage home manufacture. 

N.B.—Speaking of Grants of land, I understand there is 
a General Grant for al! lands at Washington. We shall 
probably all stand a chance. 

P.S.—I forgot to mention that I saw the end of the track. 
It consists of two iron bars laid parallel on sticks. 


TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN; 


NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


ANOTHER PHASE. 


General Blakely was now in his grave and gone to give an 
account for hisdeeds, but Lord Reginald and his son were sleeping 
in peace asthe righteous sleep. Years have passed away since 
our opening chapter, and the death of Lord Frederick at the man- 
sion of Sir Richard Courtney. His honored remains are still 
reposing in the sepulchre of the Courtney race, where they are 
resting until the redemption ofthe De Lacy estates. Ever does the 
noble baronet remember his beloved, departed friend, and never 
does his purpose slacken touching the sacred compact of union 
between their families and the fulfilment of his vow tothe dead com- 
panion of his boyhood and early manhood—his brother, as he 
always, with deep feeling, called him. The children havealso shown 
in their characters and persons the development of time. The 
orphan Freddy is now a fine, spirited youth, and Courtney’s nephew 
has marked himself in the minds of those who know him as one 
of those wonderful types of individuals in whom Nature, in the 
boy, blends the soul of the man. Frem such come those bright 
constellations of society who, in the first buddings of youth, and 
years before the age of ordinary manhood opens, are often known 
to the world as poets, composers of music and geniuses of various 
kinds, and from these also come our empire-founders who, like 
the great Napoleon, grasp the destinies of nations, and in whose 
very birth is concealed the germ of empire or the soul of an age. 

Let the fathers and their surroundings take their place in the 
history of the past and become transmigrated in the children and 
their acts and events to come. With these our story bas chiefly 
now to do. 

But here must be noted that at the date of the present chapter, 
Sir Richard Courtney and his two daughters, Lady Templar, his 
sister, and her son Walter, with the orphan De Lacy, form now 
but one strong-knit, loving family circle, with Sir Richard and 
Lady Templar at their head. Without going again to the past for 
detail of story, suffice it to say that Sir Edmund Templar is also 
dead, and Courtney has the sole guardianship of his nephew, Sir 
Walter, and the vast estates of the Templar family. 

Soon after the death ofhisfather, Sir Herbert Blakely attempted 
to force the sale of the estates. The General had once before 
pressed the mortgage upon the executor. He had offered Sir Rich- 
ard Courtney, in favor of young Lord Frederick one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, if his guardian would relinquish the es- 
tates. Herbert considered this Quixotic in his father, but the 
General would have made consijerable sacrifice to cover what he 
knew was treachery to his generous patron, providing he obtained 
the entire ownership, for which he had so long plotted. Sir 
Richard Courtney would not compromise, and he and his wealthy 


brother-in-law, Sir Edmund Templar, still declared that they 


would redeem the mortgage, by involving their own estates, rather 
than allow the Blakelys to press the matter to such a consumma- 


tion. The General, much enraged, gave up the point to bide the 
time when the De Lacy should not be so powerfully backed. The 
time, he hoped, would sooner or later come, and he calculated 
much upon its probability. He instructed his son, in his very last 
charge on his death-bed, not to precipitate the issue, but to seize 
the most favorable opportunity and, at all cost and without scru- 
ple, secure the ownership of the estates to the Blakelys. 

Such an opportunity soon offered through the death of Sir Ed- 
mund Templar. 

Sir Herbert Blakely was in Russia when the news reached him, 
and as he had been on a tour through India, where his father, the 
General, had spent so much of his life, and Sir Herbert owned 
much estate and invested funds, he did not receive intelligence of 
Sir Edmund’s death until a year after its date. He had gone to 
the land of the Czars before his return to England for the same 
reason that he went to India—to draw in the resources of cap- 
ital wnich his father’s policy had spread out. He had inherited a 
partnership in a large banking company in Russia, and also in 
the firm in India, which his grandfather hadfounded. From th 
he had now retired. He had not the managing mind of hie father 
and better understood capital in bulk than in its multiplying 
agencies of interest. But no sooner did he hear of the death of 
Sir Edmund than he hastened home more confident in this new 
bulk of wealth, which he despised to invest in his own land, 
bec ause it seemed an easier commercial problem to him, and he 
was more determined than ever that the first investment ~ -uld 
bein the De Lacy estates. 

This time Sir Herbert considered the game sure. The opportu- 
nity for which his father and himself had waited had come. Sir 
Richard Courtney stood unsupported now by his wealthy brother- 
in-law, Sir Edmund Templar. But there had arisen one — 
than the dead. It was his impetuous son, Sir Walter. But Blakely 
knew it not, nor did Courtney fully realize it. He had all reli- 
ance upon him in the future, but the issue of the present was com- 
ing and it had to be met. Oh, these boys are sometimes more 
potent than men, for they do in their impulse swhat men ought to 
do in their better judgment. David is a greater champion than 
the huge Goliath for he has more of trust and earnestness in his 
young heart. 

When lawyer Wortley again made the proposal to Sir Richard, 
which had been once before made by General Blakely in person, 
the boy, Sir Walter Templar, and young Lord Frederick De Lacy 
were at school. Courtney wrote to the youths, informing them of 
the crisis, and also wrote to the Reverend Doctor Horn for a leave 
of absence for his wards. 

Had Sir Walter Templar been moulded a military type of char- 
acter, and been appointed by destiny to command armies, he 
would have won his battles with the rapidity of Napoleon. His 
volcanic nature would have forced victory by surprise, and the 
overwhelming velocity of his movements. No sooner was his 
design conceived than executed with all the intensity and forceful- 
ness of his character. It was not in his nature to strike a light 
blow. He planted it with all his might, and his irresistible rapid- 
ity was bewildering to those who stood in his way. Cssar’s sub- 
lime egotism would have been appropriate in the mouth of Sir Wal- 
ter Templar: ‘I came!—lI saw!—I conquered!” 

‘‘Fred, we shall be at Courtney House in the morning,” said 
young Sir Walter, as his friend ended reading the letter to him. 
He had decided that point before the first half-dozen sentences 
were read, in which he gathered at a grasp the whole matter. 

‘‘That is impossible,” replied young Lord Frederick. ‘We can- 
not start until the morning.” 

‘‘We start to-night, Fred. My dear fellow, you can ride sev- 
enty miles for such a stake. I start to-night, Fred.” . 

‘‘Yes, I can ride the distance well enough, but we must stay till 
the morning, Walter.” 

‘‘Not another hour, Fred. So let us don our riding clothes. We 
can obtain a pair of splendid hunters at the ‘Coach and Horses.’”’ 

‘‘But it is now six in the evening. We cannot reach Courtney 
House without a change of horses.” 

‘‘Which we shall obtain at Bath at the Golden Lion. Matthew 
Strong was coachman of my father, and for Walter Templar he 
will not grudgingly leave his bed. Beside we snall reach Bath 
before twelve.” 

‘Doctor Horn will surely not consent to let us start to-night.” 

‘‘We shall not ask his consent.” | 

‘‘Will it be proper to leave our kind master so churlishly, Wal- 
ter?” 

‘‘We would not, did I not know he would oppose our 
to-night, and as he will oppose us, I shall not ask his leave.” 

“Still I would sooner not offend the good man, Walter.” 

“So would I, Fred.” 
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‘Then let us stay till the morning.”’ 

“You make me angry, Fred, to talk so, when your family estates 
are under the hammer of the auctioneer.’ 

“But your uncle, Sir Richard, will do all that can be done in 
the matter. What can we do, Walter, that he cannot accom- 

lish.”’ 

: “What can we do, Frederick De Lacy? Do you ask what can 
Sir Walter Templar do in wrestling for his brother?’ impetuous- 
ly and proudly demanded the youth. ‘You have seen me in a 
wrestle, Fred, dash my antagonist to the earth? Thus will I dash 
the supplanter of your family to the ground—aye, and stamp the 
life out of the villain, if he provokes me much more,” said the boy 
fiercely. 

“There was something almost ferocious in Walter Templar’s 
love and instincts of protection towards Fred, who was to him as 
a younger orphan brother left to an elder brother possessing power 
and a large inheritance. Walter had grown to arrogate « sort of 
a superior right even to Fred to battle for the De Lacys, just as 
| though he really had been the elder brother. Indeed, the boy 
had come to the conclusion that, if anything, he possessed a higher 
right than even his uncle to act where his friend was con- 
cerned. He had held an argument with his uncle upon this point, 
to prove that between him and Fred’s father, Sir Richard stood 
first, but between Walter Templar, the nephew of the father’s 
friend, and Fred, the son of the uncle’s friend, Walter Templar 
stood first. “Twas the claim and argument of friendship. To 
Sir Richard of course it was all powerful, and he approvingly gave 
up the point to his nephew. 

“But what do you propose to do, Walter?” asked the young 
De Lacy, as the groom of the ‘Coach and Horses” saddled a pair 
of beautiful steeds, which, as usual with him in everything, he 


not be resisted. . 

“What do you propose, Walter? 
imagine. What is it you can do?” 

“IT shall not tell you!” 

‘Now, that is unkind.” 

“No, Fred.” 

“Why wont you tell me?” 

‘Because you will oppose it.” 

“Will Sir Richard oppose it, Walter?” 

**Most likely.” 

“Then you ought not to do it.” 

“There, you see, | was not unkind, but only right in not telling 
you; for you are opposing without knowing. In this I will have 
my own way. So, to horse, Fred, and for Courtney House.” 

Fred mounted, laughingly observing: ‘“‘As if Walter Templar 

_ did not always have his own way.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHRECKMATED. 

On the morning after the impetuous boy, Walter Templar, with 
young Lord Frederick, so abruptly left the Academy of the Rev- 
erend Dr. Horn, and started for Courtney house, Sir Richard 
was closeted with lawyer Wortly, the agent of Sir Herbert. 

“My dear Sir Richard, you must acknowledge the terms are 
most generous. Well, well, I see you don’t like the phrase: say 
in a business point of view, most liberal. One hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds as the bonus! Positively a gift. Now, my dear 
Sir Richard, 1 did not say it was more than an act of moral justice 
to the De Lacys.”’ 

“Lawyer Wortley, 1 beg you to remember that I understand 
the matter Siabenaie,” somewhat haughtily replied Sir Richard. 
“It is the necessity,’’ he continued, ‘that we have to consider.” 

“Yes, yes; just so, Sir Richard. I thought you would see it in 
thaf light. Nothing could be clearer. You acknowledge the ne- 
cessity, Sir Richard?” 

‘“l observed, lawyer Wortley, that we had to consider the ne- 
cessity of the transfer of the De Lacy estate, with full ownership, 
to’ Sir Herbert Blakely. 1 will not condescend to treat the matter 
in view of the means by which the Blakelys obtained their present 
advantage, and will grant that if the estates must be sold, I would 
not, from my antipathy to the purchaser, deprive young Lord 
Frederick of so handsome a sum as you offer. 

‘Quite a fortune, Sir Richard, is it not? Of course no other 
| purchaser would give it. The estates are mortgaged to their full 
_ Value,’ put in the lawyer, urging the issue, for upon his success 


For the life of me I cannot 


| was placed a handsome fee. 

The servant brought in the morning letters which for a moment 

| interrupted business between Sir Richard and the lawyer. Court- 
ney had been trying to negotiate the transfer of the estates into 

| the hands of his own bankers. One of the letters brought was 


had ‘forced’ from the landlord at a handsome price that could 


_ smiling: 


| 


die answer from the firm stating that the company would be most 


happy to oblige Sir Richard; they had no doubt of its being a 
good investment, etc.; but could not, just at that moment, invest 
in the matter so large a sum. Such was the pith of the answer. 
The Baronet had tried, he considered, his last resource to save 
the estates of his dead friend. 

“Well, Wortley,’”’ he said sadly. ‘you have us at an advantage; 
and I cannot clearly see an alternative.”’ . 

“You accept the handsome offer, Sir Richard?’’ the lawyer 
asked eagerly. ‘I am very glad we have come to so amicable an 
understanding.”’ 

*Sir Richard Courtney will reject the offer of Sir Herbert 
Blakely!’’ And the boy Walter Templar, who had heard the last 
remark of his uncle and the lawyer, strode proudly into the 
room. 

“Good heavens! How very improper! Oh, yes, I see! Young 
Lord Frederick, of course! Yes, yes, cuite excusable, my dear 
Sir Richard!” interjected the lawyer, b2wildered by astonishment 
at the strong and haughty manner and speech of the boy. 

For a moment Sir Richard frowned upon his nephew, but it gave 
place to a smile of approbation and welcome. He understood the 
character of Walter, and knew that his presuming to answer for 
him had not the most distant meaning of presumption or disrespect 
for himself, whom the impetuous boy venerated as a father. It 
was only a strong illustration of the strong forceful nature of 
Walter, who, like a volcano, threw out his lava-tide without even 
anger against that which it consumed. Its internal force gave the 
fury of the external expression. According to its nature, the ma- 
jestic lion is gentle when it roars; and the voice of thunder is a 
soft voice of the mighty universe when it shakes the vaults of 
heaven. 

Sir Richard had himself implanted in the mind of his nephew 
the strong love which the boy entertained for the orphan son of 
his dead friend; and the most pleasing view which the noble baro- 
net took was in contemplating in the person of his nephew and 
young Lord Frederick, what might be termed a metempsychosis 
of the friendship which had a pre-embodiment in himself and the 
beloved friend of his youth. In the great souled friendship which 
had grown up between his nephew and the orphan Fred, Sir 
Richard Courtney lived in the past again; and, in the link of their 
substantiality, he could grasp-the hand of his dead friend—his 
more than brother. This gave Courtney more satisfaction than 
anything in life, and though he doubtless would have been offend- 
ed had his nephew presumed to answer for him in any other mat- 
ter, in the De Lacy case no expression which friendship gave 
could be too strong, and as he looked upon Walter where Fred 
was concerned, as the representative of what he had been to 
Fred’s father, Walter answering for him, in his mind, was not 
unbecoming. It was simply abrupt and unexpected. 

“My dear Walter, how could you arrive so soon? You could 
not have received my letter until last evening. But welcome, 
my dear boy, most heartily welcomed” and Sir Richard shook 
the hand of his nephew with much satisfaction, evidently re- 
lieved by his presence. He had not the slightest idea, however, 
that the coming of Walter would make any material change; 
but, at such a time, the presence of his nephew was in harmo- 
ny with the circumstances. | 

“You are surprised, uncle, to see us so soon. Fred accom- 
panied me.” | 

“Well, not exactly surprised, Walter, at anything from you. 
But when did you start?” 

“The same hour we received your letter, 
back.” 

“Did not Dr. Horn object to your journey?” 

‘‘We did not ask him to object, replied the boy, naively, at 
which Sir Richard smiled, but observed: 

“That was very wrong, Walter.” 

‘‘We should have been too late, uncle.”’ 

‘That is true, my boy, and althongh it does seem improper, 
I cannot scold you for the offence.’ 

‘At least it has saved you, uncle, from breaking off a par- 
tial engagement.”’ 

“I fear not, Walter: but where is Fred?” 

“With my mother and cousins. 1 prevented him from coming, 
with me to you, until we had concluded business with Sir Her- 
bert's agent. 

“Why did you this? Lord Frederick should be here.” 

“He would have opposed me, uncle; and I will have my own 
way in this matter,’’ the boy said, strongly, and then'continued 


We came horse- 


“It will be quite cnough to have you on the opposition side | 
of the house.”’ 
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In the meantime, lawyer Wortley had been indulging in mo- 
ral lessons of spoiled and wilful boys, and concluded that Court- 
ney’s nephew was the most objectionable of that type of any 
he had ever met. 

“This is my nephew and ward, Sir Walter Templar; Mr. 
Wortley, Walter.” 

“Indeed,” dryly observed the legal gentleman; ‘I thought it 
had been young Lord Frederick.” 

“You are surprised, I perceive, that my nephew should have 
answered for me; but Sir Walter is a privileged individual in 
the cause of his young friend. Excuse his impetuosity. He 
has an intolerable objection to the estates passing from Lord 
Frederick. Il own I have the same.” 

“They shall not pass from him, uncle,” said the boy, as one 
immovable, who held the power to prevent, 

‘* My dear youth I think—yes, I really must say that I think—” 
Wortley tried to express his astonishment and reprocf, but feared 
to offend Sir Richard. 

“T do not see, Walter, how we can prevent the transfer of the 
estates.” 

‘‘But Ido, uncle. You wrote to me a month ago that you had 
received offers from the Cornwal Mining Company for the pur- 
chase of the Templar mines in Cornwall.” 

‘Yes, Walter. You know your father refused their offer be- 
fore, and of course I did the same.”’ 

‘*T have resolved to sell those mines, uncle, and invest the 
capital in clearing the DeLacy estate of this detested mortgage.” 

Lawyer Wortley looked extremely serious, and began to think 
that Sir Walter was something more than a spoiled, self-willed 
boy. He was discovering that he was a character to be feared in 
the case. 

‘No, no, Walter: I cannot allow your sacrifice, even to save the 
estate of my dear friend,” observed the uncle. ‘Those mines are 
the most valuable part of your inheritance. They are a princely 
fortune in themselves. Your father exhausted the bulk of the 
income of his life to work them, and it is only now that they are 
beginning to yield the returns. IL have no doubt that they will 
give you a revenue of a hundred thousand per year.” 

Lawyer Wortley breathed again. He hoped Sir Richard would 
not permit the sacrifice. 

‘So much the better, uncle. 
urged the boy. 

It must not be, Walter.” 

‘‘The sale will enable you to clear the estates, and have a large 
amount of capital on hand for some other investment. Then you 
know it will cut off but little of the Templar lands,” persisted his 
nephew. 

‘But that will be the most valuable part, Walter. 1 know your 
father would not have allowed it, and | dare not, my dear boy.” 

‘‘But my father left those mines to his son, and that son has 
determined to sell them,” answered Walter, strongly. 

‘“Were you of age, Walter, of course I could not object,”’ said 
Sir Richard, half disposed to give up the point, yet daring not to 
make the sacrifice. 

‘‘Imagine, then, that 1 am of age, uncle.” 

‘* But you are not, my dear boy.” 

‘‘Do you think | should act differently, Sir Richard?” 

‘*No, Walter.”’ 

‘Il fear, uncle, | should reproach you when |] am of age, if you 
allow the estates of Lord Frederick to pass into the hands of the 
jler.”’ 
should not deserve it, Walter,” said Sir Richard, much 
but not offended with his nephew for his strong effort to 
is dead friend’s estates. 

‘*Fergive me, uncle. I know you would not deserve it; but you 
will let me have my own way in this,” he continued pleading. 
‘Just imagine the case thus, uncle: Sir Walter Templar, being 
twenty-one years of age, authorizes Sir Richard Courtney to sell 
his mines in Cornwall.”’ 

‘‘Well, my dear Walter, you have prevailed, and 1 fear much 
because I am on the same side. If the affair cannot be compro- 
mised, I will accept the offer of the Cornwall Mining Company.” 

“Oh, a thousand thanks, dear uncle,” and Walter Templar felt 
u nobler triumph than that of a conqueror of an empire—it was a 
triumph of friendship, richer from the sacrifice proposed. 

Oh that the world could but remain young, with all youth’s 
generous impulses and self-sacrifice for love, friendship, or a 
noble cause! Age is a disappointed alchemist, who transmutes 
much of the gold of human nature into baser metal. Well, it 
cannot be otherwise. The fall of man must be individualized and 
perpetuated in cvery age, to those who travel far towards the 
measured three score years and ten of man’s life, for therein is 


They will yield the more, now,” 


the greater exaltation of the whole. ‘There is a soul of goodness 
in things evil.” The metaphysical Shakspeare thus declared the 
subtle truth of the universe, which tells to us why evil is. 

‘‘You perceive, lawyer Wortley, how the case has shaped it- 
self,” observed the baronet to the agent of Sir Herbert. 

‘* Yes, Sir Richard, very much surprised. 1 may say very 
much surprised. Very singular, indeed.” 
~— In the confusion of his ideas, the lawyer scarcely knew what he 
said, and had not clearly understood what Courtney had observed. 
He distinctly appreciated, however, that the issue which the boy 
Walter had shaped would cost him the loss of his best client, for 
Blakely would throw all the blame on his shoulders, as a lawyer, 
and he was trying to arrange his ideas for the next move, when 
Sir Richard addressed him: 

‘‘ My nephew, my dear sir, wishes me to sell the Templar Mines 
in Cornwall, and invest his capital in clearing the DeLacy 
estate.” 

‘But, my dear Sir Richard, you know my client hag not in- 
structed me to negotiate the matter.” 

‘Let us deal plainly with each other, sir,’ continued the bar- 
onet.” ‘I think your client has no desire to have the mortgage 
cleared off, for the revenue of the estates gives him too handsome 
a fortune.” 

‘I believe | may admit your point, Sir Richard,” conceded the 
lawyer. 


‘(On the other hand, I wilt admit that it is not my wish to con- | 


xent to the sacrifice proposed by my nephew.” 

‘Very right, Sir Richard. Decidedly too great a sacrifice to 
be seriously entertained,” put in the agent, eagerly. 

“Yet I have determined to entertain the sacrifice seriously, 
rather than allow the estates of Sir Frederick to pass out of his 
hands. We must compromise the matter, by Sir Herbert return- 
ing to his old ground, as the mortgagee, or | will sell the Templar 
Mines, and act as my nephew has proposed. You have, sir, our 
decision; and it now remains for Sir Herbert to make his.” 

The lawyer was most anxious to close the matter upon these 
terms, for it left him the advantage of having lost nothing, and 
his client still retained his hold as the mortgagee. 

Sir Herbert and his lawyer had not, hitherto, deemed even the 
existence of young Sir Walter Templar worthy a moment's consid- 
eration. They had only known that his father died a year before, 
thus giving them the opportunity of pressing upon Sir Richard, 
unsupported by his rich brother-in-law; but they dreamt not that 
in the nephew of Courtney, and heir and only son of Sir Edmund, 
there had arisen the greatest guard of the DeLacy house. Thus 
had the offered sacrifice of the boy saved his friend’s estates. 
Isaac is not the only sacrifice accepted unconsumed. 
laying ourselves upon the altar, do we call down the word of 
promise! We save by offered sacrifice that which we should lose 
by withholding! 

Lawyer Wortley was taking leave of Sir Richard, an expressing 
admiration—a lawyer's admiration of the boy who checkinated 
him—when the impulsive youth again surprised him with— ) 

‘Tell your master, lawyer Wortley—” 

‘My client, my good youth—dear me, what a very singular 
young man, Sir Richard.” 

‘*Tell your client,” continued the boy, ‘‘that if he ever attempts 
to take advantage of my friend again, it shall be for the last time. 
Tell him to look upon Walter Templar as the elder brother of 
Lord Frederick. Tell him that a day of reckoning will come! 
When Sir Walter Templar is a man he will meet Sir Herbert 
Blakely, and exact recompense for the DeLacys!” 

The boy delivered himself fiercely, in anticipation of that day 
of reckoning. Walter Templar’s character was strength and an 
embodiment of volcanic force, and in battling against the sup- 
planter of the DeLacys, his friendship will be ferocious to the 
enemy. We justify him not, but take him as he is. 


CHAPTER V. 
SIR HERBERT IN MIS DEN. 


Sir Herbert Blakely was sitting in his ‘den,’ in the old castle 
of the DeLacys, awaiting the arrival of his lawyer, whom he 
expected that evening. Not that his ‘‘den’’ was by any means 
an uncomfortable one; for the apartment was commodious and 
luxuriously inviting, just suited for a gentleman’s retreat. It 
was reached by a privaic avenue, which ingeniously concealed a 
secret entrance to the casile, the avenue being in fact a well con- 
trived labyrinth of fir trees. A small oaken door, which opened 
with a strong secret spring, concealed a flight of stone stairs, 
leading to a lofty corridor, which communicated with a suite of 


Often, by- 


luxurious apartments. This part of the castle had no public # 
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